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ADMIRAL 


AR- 


FOREWORD 


John Browne actually lived. He was a silk mer- 
chant, with his home in the Coneygar. He was made a 
Rear-Admiral and Knighted, too, by Queen Elizabeth I. 
So also lived Joan, his wife, and many other charac- 
ters in the story. Melcombe also, has been described 
as accurately as possible. These are but the bare bones 
of history —the skeleton upon which the story is 
constructed. To this skeleton the author has added the 
flesh of day-dreams, so as to breathe life into those long- 
dead bones. In this effort errors will, no doubt, have 
occurred, but if the outcome be that the reader learns to 
sympathise with the characters portrayed, to understand 
and to appreciate their problems, and to capture a little 
of the excitement of the stirring times in which they 
lived, then no apology is necessary. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


KP ¢ 


THE ‘GOLDEN ROYAL’ — 1584 


This sea girt isle, trapped like a butterfly 
In a feudal gossamer web 

At last is free, ready again to ply 
Its fate where fortune led. 


JOHN BROWNE turned sleepily in his four-poster as his 
wife Joan tugged at his night-shirt. 

“Wake up, John. There is somebody hammering at the 
front door.” 

John gave a muttered curse, and slowly got out of bed. 
The knocking persisted. Adjusting his night-cap and flinging 
a Cloak over his night-shirt, he put on his slippers and began to 
descend the oak panelled staircase to the hall. He slid back the 
massive iron bolts and opened the heavy oak door. A dishevelled 
figure stood outside, clad in a leather jerkin with a scarf wound 
round his throat. His mass of copper hair waved in the early 
morning breeze. 

*“Good God, William ! What on earth is all this row about ? 
Anyone would think that Purser and his men had landed.” 

An excited William spluttered out the news. 

“Oh! Master John, I’ve just run all the way from the 
Looking Place. Smith did not charge I for crossing the Ferry. 
I told ’un why I were in a ’urry, and helped tug the boat over. 
That be why I be breathing so bad. They say they have sighted 
the Golden Royal. She has just cleared Portland Isle and is 
beating across the bay. ” 

“Thanks, lad,” was the reply. ‘‘Now get you back to the 
jetty, and watch for her to enter the harbour. It will be an hour 
or more before she docks and I will join you at the jetty later.” 

John returned to his bedroom, where Joan, having overheard 
the news, was excitedly awaiting him. She had started to dress 
by the light of the candles. 

“Oh! John, what wonderful news. I do hope she has 
brought a good cargo.” 
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“We shall have to wait and see, my dear,” he said cheerfully. 

He quickly donned his best shirt, pulled on his breeches and 
long woollen hose, slipped his arms into his new jerkin, and 
carefully adjusted his cap on his head. He was a well-built man 
of about twenty-seven, with auburn hair and a short, pointed 
beard. Having strapped his sword to his side he began methodi- 
cally to comb his beard. Joan, who had partially completed her 
toilet, turned to John with the excited remark, 

“May I come with you, dear, and see her come in ?” 

“Nay, lass. We are not yet certain that it is the Golden 
Royal. 1 will go up to the bay and find out. In the meantime, 
do you dress the children and tell the maids to have breakfast 
ready. I will see her berthed and then after breakfast I will 
take you and young John down to see her.” 

With a disappointed shrug Joan turned away and continued 
with her toilet. 

“T had so much wanted to see her come into harbour in the 
dawn, but perhaps it would be best if I dressed the children and 
see that the breakfast is prepared.” 

John gave her a brief hug and a kiss, then striding down the 
stairs left the house. Turning into the Coneygar, the ditch of 
which passed by his house, he noted that the slanting rays of the 
morning sun were already lighting the fields beyond, the early 
light clearly revealing the Backwater or Little Sea. Turning 
right, he took the rough road that led past the pond in St. Mary 
Street and proceeded up to the bay. The dawn had broken, and 
the early morning sun was well above the distant horizon. At the 
top of Coneygar Ditch John met another figure who greeted him. 

“Good morning, Master John. Is it true that your Golden 
Royal has returned ?” 

“Well, Master Pitt, 1 am not quite sure. There is a barque 
out there in the bay which looks like the Golden Royal, but it is 
difficult to be certain against the rising sun. It will be the best 
part of thirty minutes before she passes the Nose into the harbour, 
so what say you we take a stroll along the shore together ?” 

They turned and walked northwards. The workmen and 
stonemasons who were repairing the Blockhouse Fort were just 
arriving, and one man doffed his cap to John with the remark, 

“Be that the Golden Royal out there, zurr ?’ 
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John gave a happy smile and replied that he was not quite 
sure but thought it was. 

They continued their walk past Mount Joy Fort and the 
Bowling Alley until they were abreast of the Windmill. Here 
they paused and gazed out to sea. The craft they were both so 
excited about was tacking slowly towards the harbour, and John 
was now certain that it was the Golden Royal. His pulse quickened 
with his own excitement. 

“Sure it’s her, Master Pitt.” 

Turning his gaze to the Windmill, he remarked, 

“With this light breeze we shall have time to continue our 
walk to the Narrows.” 

The road now became rougher, little more than a cart- 
track, bordered on the seaward side by sand dunes. Beyond this 
shingle and the arced curve of the Bay these dunes skirted the 
rising ground of the Common, and finally lapped into the distant 
hills beyond Lodmoor. A frightened rabbit scurried away as 
they approached and dived into its burrow (on the dunes). They 
reached the Narrows, and stood for a moment or two exchanging 
greetings with the sentinel on duty at the gate of the small wooden 
palisade enclosing a hut called the Cotton Fort. It was high tide, 
and the waters from the bay swept across the road into the Back- 
water beyond. They turned and retraced their steps, passing the 
Round House Fort and the Midden — the town’s rubbish heaps. 
On the right were the ruins of the Old Priory, most of it completely 
destroyed, and the stones carted away to be used elsewhere. The 
remainder was becoming more and more delapidated as the years 
went by. At last they reached the jetty and were met by an 
excited William, his hair looking even redder as it caught the rays 
of the morning sun. 

“Sure, sir, it’s her. She is just making the harbour.” 

Pitt and Browne stood together, surrounded by an eager 
crowd of townsfolk. The news had spread quickly, because the 
return of one of their ships after a long voyage was an event that 
caused interest and excitement in the whole town. One and all 
knew that there would be money to spend, victuals to buy, and a 
thirsty crew to entertain. The Golden Royal was already under 
the shelter of the Nose. Several boats were racing down the 
harbour, the oarsmen straining every muscle to be the first in the 
field to tow her in. Their frantic efforts were encouraged, not 
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only by their desire once again to meet old friends, but also by the 
knowledge that it would mean a copper or two each from Master 
Browne for those who had the honour of towing the Golden 
Royal to her berth. In the meantime a score or two of children 
were racing up and down the jetty, and another score of women- 
folk gazed anxiously in search of their returning husbands or sons. 
At last, there she was, her master standing on the poop, and the 
crew waving from the bulwarks. 

Slowly she passed down the Harbour. The townsfolk, men, 
women and children, all waving and cheering. As the Golden 
Royal passed Browne her skipper, Tom Stone, waved his hat in 
greeting. By now John was beginning to feel a little guilty. He 
suddenly realized why Joan was so anxious to be with him and 
how much he would have liked to have had her at his side. He 
promised himself, however, that somehow he would make it up 
to her. Pitt patted him on the back while others offered their 
congratulations. Thomas Hayward, the Mayor, stepped forward 
and grasped his hand. It was a proud moment, but in spite of all 
his delight John turned homewards. He would have liked to 
have seen her moored first, but now was even more anxious to 
have Joan with him when he went aboard. 

He waved good-bye to his friends and with Pitt at his side 
crossed the Town Waste and entered Hell Lane. Giles Green 
stood at the door of his home, which, incidentally, he called 
“Hell”. They exchanged greetings and Giles added his congratu- 
lations. Then they continued their way through St. Edmund 
Street, and along St. Mary Street. Adjacent to the Priory ruins 
was Pitt’s home and there they parted. John quickened his pace, 
turned down Petticoat Lane and re-entered St. Nicholas Street. 
Outside his home some of his stable boys were washing down the 
road, flushing the water from the sides to the gutter which ran 
down the middle of the street. As he opened his front door a 
small figure rushed across the hall and was quickly swept up 
into his arms. It was his little son John, aged three, dressed in 
a blue suit with a lace collar and with a mass of curly hair. He 
threw his arms round his father’s neck and pushed his laughing 
face into his beard. 

A moment later his wife joined them and, with her arms 
around them both, shepherded them into the dining-room where 
the maids were ready to serve their sumptuous breakfast. John, 
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after his morning walk and the excitement of the arrival of the 
Golden Royal, was more than ready for it. Young John clambered 
on to his mother’s knee and she fed him while she ate her own 
meal. 

In the meantime her husband was thoroughly enjoying a 
huge dish of ham and eggs, washed down with a tankard of ale. 
This was followed by a round or two of beef and some home-made 
bread and pickles. At last John pushed the plates aside, wiped 
his hands and beard on his napkin and turned to Joan. 


“Well, get thee ready, lass, and I’ll take thee and young John 
aboard the Golden Royal.” 

There was no need to say another word. For some minutes 
now they had been waiting for John to finish his meal in order that 
they might be free to leave the table. Soon they were ready to go, 
and John, hoisting young John upon his shoulder and taking Joan 
by the arm, started out for the quayside. 

As they passed the corner of Petticoat Lane and St. Thomas 
Street, John Bond called his congratulations and his little daughter 
Elizabeth asked if she might join the party. She was about the 
same age as young John and, as Joan laughingly agreed, the two 
children ran on ahead together. They soon reached the quayside 
where they saw the Golden Royal, her sails furled, moored to the 
wooden bollards on the quay. She was a fine vessel, some 50 
feet at the water-line and nearly 15 feet beam. She had a displace- 
ment of 120 tons and was the pride of the Melcombe fleet. High 
astern, abaft the mizzen mast, rose the poop, which contained the 
captain’s cabin and below it those of the officers. In the prow 
the lofty bows, the fo’castle, rose nearly as high as the poop, and 
below the bowsprit was the figurehead, a running hare, the Brown’s 
crest. In this high bow was the crew’s quarters and also the 
cook’s galley. Next came the foremast, just a few feet behind the 
fo’castle. Amidships the bulwarks were much nearer the water- 
line and here were the holds for the cargo. 

Six small cannon, three on either side, their muzzles just 
above the bulwarks, made up the main portion of her armament. 

John carried the two children aboard and then returned to 
escort his wife. A small crowd of women and children had 
greeted them on their arrival and were now waiting anxiously for 
their menfolk to come ashore. John promised he would not keep 
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the men too long and, as he crossed the small gangway to the 
vessel, turned and laughingly remarked, 

“Hope you have all got the bed-warmers ready !” 

They climbed the companion steps aft, and, stooping low, 
entered the oak-panelled cabin, the walls of which were hung with 
muskets, flint-lock pistols, and swords, while a row of pikes stood 
in a rack at one side. There were heavy leaded-glass lattice 
windows to the stern which made the room lighter than one would 
have expected. To one side of the cabin was the Captain’s bunk 
on which blankets were neatly folded. 

The two children immediately began to run round the cabin 
and play, but John, Joan, and the Captain sat at the large oak 
table in the centre. A heavy iron-bound chest was dragged 
forward and John unlocked it with a massive key. The money 
bags it contained were extracted and placed on the table. Then 
one by one the crew arrived. As they entered John greeted them 
and congratulated them on a very successful voyage. Meanwhile 
the Captain worked out the pay due to each man and paid him. 
Suddenly they heard a wild clamour outside. True there had 
been cheering as each man left the cabin, but this was a new sound, 
punctuated with laughter and joking. The next entrant explained 
matters without need of question —it was the Captain’s wife 
who had just arrived from Wyke. 

She curtsied to John and Joan and then quickly flung herself 
in her husband’s arms. This brief interlude over, she started to 
play with the children and the payment of the crew continued. 
When the last man had gone, the Captain spread a large Mercator’s 
chart on the table and began his report on the voyage. 

“You see, sir, we had a bad time going down the Channel, 
with head winds and then strong gales all through the Bay and 
down the coast of Portugal. When we entered the Mediterranean 
the weather improved. We thought it wise to avoid the Barbary 
coast, so passed north of the Balearic Islands and just south of 
Sardinia. We continued without incident through the Straits to 
Syracuse, where we stayed for a few days re-victualling the ship 
and changing some of our English gold for Turkish coin. Sailing 
thence, we went directly south of Crete and on to Gaza. We were 
lucky to have William Stone as one of our crew. He had been 
captured by the Turks some years before and worked in their 
galleys as a slave for a time. He spoke Turkish well, and also 
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knew a bit of Arabic. When we were held up by a Turkish 
galleon outside Gaza, he was able to explain that we were peaceful 
merchant-man and we were allowed to enter the harbour. Here 
in the markets we were able to get into direct touch with the 
merchants from Persia and some from China and India. We 
exchanged our own cargo — our Dorset wool finds quite a ready 
sale in the Orient — and did quite well by cutting out much of 
the middle-man’s profits. I think, sir, you will be pleased when 
you see what we have purchased.” 

“TI am looking forward to that moment very much, Captain, 
but please go on with your story.” 

“Right, sir. When we had disposed of all our cargo and 
spent most of the Turkish money we had obtained in Syracuse, 
we battened down our hatches and set sail for home. As the 
weather and winds were favourable, we decided to make a straight 
run forit. Passing to the south of Sicily, we set course direct for 
the Straits and the Atlantic. This meant that we had to pass 
close to the Barbary coast, but all went well until one day the 
look-out shouted that two Moorish craft were approaching us. 
They proved to be galleys, with a much greater turn of speed than 
we and almost certainly pirates. I called all the crew on deck, 
issued out the weapons and manned the guns. As the smaller 
craft of the two, which led by about a hundred yards, approached 
the Golden Royal, our gunner fired. The shot was a good one 
and the ball struck its mast and ricochetted amongst the crew. 
The mast and sails fell in a tangled mass upon the wounded 
members of the crew and the second craft had to heave to and go 
to their aid. In the meantime the Golden Royal drew away and 
that was the last we saw of the pirates. The rest of the voyage 
home was just a matter of seamanship. We called at Lisbon, 
where we took on a few casks of fine old port for you and your 
father, sir, and then with a favourable wind astern we ran up 
Channel and got home a day or so earlier than we had at first 
expected.” 

Tom Stone paused for a second and then added, 

“Just one lucky cannon-ball and here we are, all safe and 
sound.” 

John grasped his Captain’s hand in a brotherly handshake, 
and Tom turned with a smile on his lips as he drew forward 
another iron-bound chest. This he unlocked and raised the 
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heavy lid. Joan gave a gasp of delight. The chest was full of 
the most beautiful oriental brass-ware, ivory figures, and jars of 
spices. On the top lay a velvet bag which the Captain picked 
up and placed on the cabin table. Opening it, he took out a 
pair of lovely Spanish ear-rings and a delightful Toledo steel 
dagger, the handle inlaid with precious stones, and finally a 
beautiful rope of pearls and a lovely ring set with a pink pearl. 
John examined these last two items carefully and then turning to 
Joan said, 

“These are for you, my dear.” 

She threw her arms around his neck in her excitement as 
before the laughing eyes of his Captain he fastened the pearls 
carefully round her throat and placed the ring on her finger. 

Taking the dagger in his hand and looking at his son, he said, 

“We shall save this for you, young John, until you are a man.” 

Joan bent forward and whispered in her husband’s ear. He 
nodded his agreement and turning to the Captain’s wife, presented 
her with the ear-rings. 

The Captain then pulled out a flagon of port and some 
tankards and they all toasted the successful conclusion of the 
voyage. 

This happy little ceremony over, John turned to his Captain. 

“Give maximum shore leave for the crew. We will start 
unloading tomorrow morning, but in the meantime see that you 
set a good watch to-night. Has Will Stone gone ashore ? If 
not I should like to see him.” 

One of the crew was despatched to find William and shortly 
afterwards he appeared in the cabin. John thanked him for his 
good work off Gaza and gave him an extra piece of gold. 

Bidding good-bye to Tom Stone and his wife they left the 
ship and started homewards. Already there was laughter and 
singing in the Long Cellar, but, at this moment, John felt he 
wanted most of all to be at home with his family. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE UNLADING 


Wealth of the Orient, pearls and ambergris 
The weaves of Persia, soft silks of old Cashmere, 
Spun-glass of Venice, the fragrant wines of Greece, 
Ivories and spices, wares from far and near. 


THE following morning John Browne was up shortly after 
dawn. In fact he had lain awake awaiting the first light. True, 
he had tried to maintain a dignified composure appropriate to 
his position in the town when welcoming the Golden Royal, but 
all the time he was inwardly shaking with excitement. Now he 
was anxious to proceed with the preparations for the unloading. 
His first visit was to his stables behind the house, whose gates 
opened out on to the Coneygar*. John’s staff was already busy 
grooming the horses and cleaning the wagons in the yard, whilst 
some of his servants and stable-boys stood idly by awaiting his 
instructions. 

There was really little need to talk because one and all knew 
the normal procedure when a shipment of cargo arrived. 

“Come along all and get on with it !” 

John’s words started a scurry of the idle hands to the lofts 
above the stables. The maids started mopping out and cleaning 
whilst the stable-boys, shouting and whistling merrily, began to 
trundle large wooden tubs into the stables and hoist them up the 
ladders into the lofts. Here John’s carpenter was carefully 
arranging them in pairs on the floor and then setting up large 
trestles so that one set of legs rested in each tub, planks were laid 
on top and large tables prepared for the goods. The stable-boys 
then formed a human chain from the well in the yard to the lofts, 
and one by one leather buckets filled with water were passed up 
and emptied into the tubs. At last this was finished and John gave 
a nod of approval with the remark, 


*Coneygar Ditch was a defence work. Melcombe faced towards the harbour 
and the principal houses were either on the quayside, or in St, Nicholas 
Street, St. Thomas Street, or St. Mary Street, 
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‘That should keep the rats away.” 

Strolling to the window he glanced into the yard and gave a 
chuckle of delight, for there bounding amongst the stable-boys 
was his favourite sheep dog, Rex. As he descended the loft 
ladder and entered the yard, the dog came leaping towards him 
and together they passed through the wicket gate into the garden 
which stretched alongside the Coneygar as far as the backwater. 
Leaving the garden they turned left and, following the shore, 
walked towards the harbour. Gulls glided over this little stretch 
of water, and here and there a cormorant was diving for its 
breakfast. Beyond, green fields stretched away to the distant 
hills, which seemed greener than usual in the morning light. As 
they rounded the bend the masts of the Golden Royal came into 
view. John stood for a moment, pride gleaming in his eyes as 
he watched the early morning sun shining on the rigging. He 
did not, however, wish to appear too anxious by so early a visit, 
so patting Rex on the head he stood admiring the early morning 
scene. 

The ferryman was hauling on the rope to drag the ferryboat 
across the harbour. The rising sun was lighting up the little 
ribbon of houses which formed the High Street on the Weymouth 
side. This street stretched from the steps up Chapelhay to the 
Weymouth Town Hall. The small gardens at the rear of the 
houses ran down to the backwater, or the Sea, as it was often 
called. Almost immediately opposite him the seventy steps led 
up to the top of the small hill beyond, to the Chapel of St. Nicholas. 

It was fourteen years now since Queen Elizabeth had given 
them the charter uniting the two towns. At the time it had been 
hoped that this union would put an end to the strife between the 
towns. It was true that the actual fighting had died down a 
little and the shipping in the harbour was not attacked by the 
opposing factions, as formerly was the case. Although there was 
less fighting amongst themselves, however, the two sides were 
still hostile to any strangers. Only recently William Colston of 
Bristol had moored his vessel to the Melcombe quay. A few 
days later, with some of his seamen, he had approached too close 
to the Weymouth side and was immediately stoned by Percye and 
five or six of his friends. 

For more than a dozen years now efforts had been made to 
construct a bridge between the two towns, but still nothing had 
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been done. There were many in both towns who felt that it 
would be a complete waste of time. Whoever in Melcombe 
wished to walk across a bridge to visit Weymouth, or vice versa ? 
Such an event was so rare that, if they did not wish to pay the 
ferryman, they could easily walk to Radipole and down the west 
side of the backwater to Weymouth. 

True, in times of danger there had been short periods of 
unity, such as when the French or pirates had attacked the towns. 
However, once that danger was passed, they quickly reverted to 
their old habits. The one rope that stretched between Weymouth 
and Melcombe was in reality the only link between them. 

All the good intentions of the Royal Charter had so far 
failed. Here and there a Weymouth townsman had made friends 
with a Melcombe man, but these cases were few and the spirit 
of hatred was still generally rampant. As John stood there he 
wondered, would some common danger create unity ? He little 
realised that in but a year or two that danger would arise. 

John started homeward by way of St. Nicholas Street, and 
he and Rex arrived just in time for breakfast. During the meal 
John turned to Joan with the remark, 

“I'd better get one of the lads to ride over to Wareham with 
a message to father telling him that the Golden Royal has arrived 
and suggesting that he and mother come back to Melcombe.” 

““Maybe you are right, my dear, but John Baker may not 
want them to leave at once,” was Joan’s reply. 

After breakfast, however, John went into his study and seated 
at his desk, sharpened his quill pen and began a letter to his father. 
The task completed, he sanded the parchment, rolled it, and added 
his seal. Calling Ffooks, John told him to saddle a horse and 
ride. over to Wareham with the message. 

Bidding Joan good-bye, he left the house and walked quickly 
to the harbour and boarded the Golden Royal. The Captain 
awaited him, the holds already opened and the hoist rigged. His 
wagons stood by the quayside and were being laden with bales 
of silk and rolls of carpet. Suddenly the captain began to curse 
and, pointing to one bale, turned to John, 

“Damn their eyes !_ I had her thoroughly cleaned out before 
we loaded, but a rat has got at that bale.” 

He had hardly spoken, when a large rat ran from the hold 
on to the deck where it was quickly clubbed by one of the crew. 
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All day long the unloading went on and the wagons travelled 
back and forth between the quay and the Coneygar. John had 
given orders for the carpets to be carried to his home and the 
bales of silk to the loft, with the exception of the damaged one 
which he would inspect on his return. The casks of port were the 
last items to be hoisted from the hold and, with a careful look 
round in the evening gloom having been taken to ensure that no 
Weymouthians were spying, they were quickly transferred to the 
last wagon and the task was complete. John waved farewell to 
his skipper and as the evening shadows were falling he returned 
to his home, a tired but excited and happy man. Lighting a 
lantern he climbed into the loft. It certainly had been a most 
successful voyage. Stacked on the tables were bales of the finest 
silk from India and China. They reached right up to the rafters 
and would fetch a good price both in London and Bristol. He 
returned to his house and inspected the rugs and carpets from 
Persia, and Turkestan. These pleased him even more. Then 
there were one or two sacks of sables and ermine brought down 
to Gaza by the trappers of Siberia and jars of perfume and spices. 

He went into the dining-room and, gathering Joan into his 
arms, gave her an excited hug. 

“It is wonderful, my dear. I am certain father will be 
delighted and, if it fetches all that I hope, he will be able to achieve 
his ambition and purchase that estate.” 

He told her about the damaged bale and together they went 
into the yard to see its extent. Joan almost wept when she viewed 
the great hole gnawed in one side, but on closer inspection it 
proved less serious than they had thought. John felt certain that 
the rat had only got into the hold upon the Golden Royal’s arrival 
at Melcombe and had only been damaging the goods during the 
last twenty-four hours. True, they would have to cut some away, 
but there should be ample left for several gowns for both Joan 
and her mother-in-law. 

At this moment they were startled by the clatter of hooves in 
the yard and, turning, saw a gaily clad horseman. He wore a 
tunic of old gold cloth with padded sleeves and exaggerated 
epaulettes standing off the shoulders by a full two inches. His 
breeches were so padded that they stood out from the knee to 
the thigh like two small balloons, below which were the newest of 
smart woollen hose. A red sash crossed his breast and a sword 
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hung at his left side. A stable-lad quickly ran forward and took 
the horse whilst the rider dismounted. 

He doffed his plumed cap and, with a bow to Joan, said, 

“Captain Fitzgerald at your service, Ma’am.” 

John stepped forward with the greeting, 

“You are more than welcome, sir.”’ 

The Captain glanced at the damaged bale and remarked, 

“That’s some fine silk you have there, John Browne.” 

“Yes, my ship the Golden Royal came in yesterday after a 
most successful voyage.” 

They chatted for a while until one of the maids arrived with 
the news that the evening meal was ready. 

“Come, you must stay and dine with us, and then later we 
will stroll down to the harbour together and see the Golden Royal.” 

This invitation was accepted with pleasure and Joan and the 
two men adjourned to the house. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE LONG CELLAR 


HAVING dined, John and the Captain left for the harbour. 
As they approached the Custom House, the Watch were releasing 
a decrepit figure from the stocks outside the Guildhall. The 
Captain laughed and turning to John with a chuckle said, 

“Trouble, Browne ?” 

John shrugged his shoulders. 

“That lout is a real plague. Yesterday evening he had a 
brawl with some of my crew. They say the real trouble is the 
shrew of a wife he has. She nags him from dawn till dusk, and 
much of the night as well. The result is that he is a bad-tempered 
fellow, who only has to have a quart or two of ale and he is ready to 
fight anyone. Last month, at high tide, they ducked his wife in 
the ducking-stool, but folks do say that it has not made her any 
better ” 

They turned together at the Custom House and walked to 
the quay where they stood for a while admiring the Golden Royal. 
The Captain had posted a watch who, lantern and pike in hand, 
were patrolling the main deck. The gangway had been withdrawn 
for the night, and consequently they made no attempt to go on 
board. After a while they began to wend their way homewards, 
when nearing the Long Cellar they heard the sound of singing and 
shouting. 

“What about a tankard of ale before we turn-in ?” said 
John, and together they ducked their heads as they passed through 
the low doorway. Inside were many of his own crew and the 
whole company was enjoying sea-songs lustily sung by the seamen. 

Seated with a friend at a bench in one corner, beneath dark 
oak beams, so low that one had to duck to become seated, was 
Tom Stone, the Captain of the Golden Royal. As John and 
Captain Fitzgerald approached, they stood up, and Stone intro- 
duced his friend as Captain Richard Clark. John in turn intro- 
duced Captain Fitzgerald, an officer of Her Majesty’s Army. 
John called the potman and ordered strong ale for the whole 
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party. After a few minutes general conversation the topic 
suddenly turned to Purser. Fitzgerald asked, 

“Who is he ?” 

It was Stone who replied. 

“Well, sir, we have not heard anything about him for months 
now, but a year or so ago he was the terror of these parts. Many 
of the wilder townsmen admired him a bit and a scoundrel named 
Newman threw in his lot with him. Three years ago this des- 
perado literally haunted this coast. He made the haven of 
Portland his main refuge, and the base for all his operations. 
He attacked Weymouth on the Sth January, 1582, but the towns- 
folk fought him off and killed and wounded several of his crew. 
Defeated, he retired, and both Weymouth and Melcombe anxiously 
awaited his next move. This was not longin coming. He openly 
threatened both towns and their shipping with fire. Our folk 
were really scared and hastily erected bulwarks on the shore, 
each equipped with guns and shot. He left us alone for the 
time being, however, but attacked Swanage instead, stealing over 
£100 and burning their gallows. Then one day Purser calmly 
sailed into Portland with a captured vessel and offered to sell her 
to Weymouth for one hundred pounds, stating at the same time 
that if they refused he would burn her where she lay. The Council 
met and decided that it was not too bad a deal. They had fully 
enough evidence to cover them against collusion and felt that to 
accept might even get rid of Purser. It did, too. We have 
heard nothing of him since.” 

John then turned to Richard Clark. 

“Ts it not true, Captain, that you have but recently returned 
from that tragic voyage with Sir Humphrey Gilbert ?” 

‘Aye ! that is so. Sir Humphrey was a brave sailor but, 
God rest his soul, a very poor navigator. We left Plymouth on 
the 11th June last year with a small fleet of five ships loaded heavily 
with settlers and all their equipment. The object of the expedition 
was to colonize Norembegua. All went well during the crossing 
of the Atlantic, but as we approached the Americas we ran into 
very heavy gales. The largest and best of our vessels was wrecked 
and became a total loss with all hands. The other four ships 
survived the gales and we were able to land the settlers and help 
them establish their plantations. Gilbert was more than proud of 
helping to found this, our first Colony. On the 3lst August we 
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set sail for home. Sir Humphrey refused to travel in one of the 
larger vessels but insisted on the Squirrel which was but ten tons 
burthen. We decided on a course south of our outward voyage, 
hoping to get the right winds and currents for us to make the 
Azores. All went well for two or three days until we suddenly 
struck foul weather. The Golden Hind, a ship of some forty tons, 
sailed close to the Squirrel and once again the Captain begged Sir 
Humphrey to transfer to his ship. The reply came, “Nonsense ! 
We are as near Heaven by sea as by land.’ During the night the 
winds rose to hurricane force and when day broke there was no 
sign of the Squirrel. We cruised around for a while, but it was 
quite obvious that she had foundered with all hands. That was on 
the 9th September, a day we shall always remember. At last 
we arrived back at Plymouth and I was able to make my way back 
to my home here at Weymouth.” 

Tom Stone remarked that the very heavy weather the Golden 
Royal had all down the coast of Portugal must have been the 
same storms that sunk the Squirrel. 

Captain Fitzgerald put down his tankard, stroked his chin, 
and turning to the two sailors said 

“Gad ! you sailors have a tougher and more exciting time than 
we soldiers do. In that I envy you. There are rumours though, 
around Old Sarum, that we may soon be having a go at the Span- 
iards round Flushing way.” 

As the hour was getting late, John and Captain Fitzgerald 
bade farewell to the two skippers, waved a cheery good-night to the 
lively crowd of songsters in the Long Cellar and departed for the 
Coneygar. 

On arrival they were greeted by John’s father and mother who 
had arrived from Wareham earlier in the evening. Introductions 
over, John’s father drew him to one side and they entered the 
study. 

“Good work, my son. JI am glad you remembered to send 
a message to Sir Henry — we shall need his help with the escort. 
I will get a message over to my brother Robert at Godmanstone 
tomorrow. He may be able to spare a few men to assist us. 
First thing in the morning I would like you to sort out the best of 
the cargo. Enough for four wagons. These will go to London 
and I have no doubt that Her Majesty will desire some of our wares, 
and there will be a ready sale for the remainder amongst the Court 
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officials and the City merchants. I will send a message to Bristol 
and in a day or two their merchants will be arriving with their own 
wagons, perhaps sooner than we expect as some rider may have 
already conveyed the news about the Golden Royal to a Bristol 
trader. That is why I want you to sort out the goods for our four 
wagons early tomorrow. We can then start arranging your 
journey to London. | shall also have to write letters of introduc- 
tion to Court officials and City merchants for you.” 

They continued planning for a while and then joined Joan and 
Captain Fitzgerald in the morning-room. John’s father was 
stockier in build than his son, more forthright and almost blunt in 
speech. It was clearly apparent that he had been the real driving 
force in building up their affluent position in the West Country as 
silk merchants. His son, to whom he had now handed over a 
great deal of the organisation, seemed a worthy successor. 

His mother was a delightful, merry little woman who had, 
no doubt, been a real beauty in her youth, but now, in her fifties, 
was plumper and greying a little at the temples. She was, how- 
ever, still the centre of gaiety at any party and now, with their 
good fortune and the safe return of the Golden Royal, she was an 
excellent hostess ; dispensing the new port that had just arrived 
from Lisbon and stoking the log fire, whilst they all continued to 
chatter well into the night. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
ST. ANN’S 


Some come to pray to God, others to Bacchus bow, 
Fear stricken Catholic, grave Puritan lass, 
Swashbuckling sailor, pondering enow — 
Faith acts so different in the motley mass. 


THE following morning was Sunday. This was a great day 
for young John, because he would ride in their new coach to 
Church at Radipole. Of course, he realised that there was the 
other side of the picture, having to dress in his best suit, having to 
be good and sit still throughout the long and boring sermon. 
But the ride to Church, and back again, made Sunday a looked- 
for event. 

After breakfast, Joan retired to dress. John and Captain 
Fitzgerald sat chatting whilst they awaited her. Eventually she, 
and young John, returned, John Junior in his best blue suit, the 
one he had worn to go aboard the Golden Royal and his mother 
looked just wonderful. She was wearing a dark blue silk gown 
with double-puffed sleeves, high-necked with a little white ruffle 
round the top. A light blue sash was draped across her breast, 
tied at her left side, the knotted ends falling gracefully upon her 
hips. Her hat was the real piece-de-resistance, fitting close to her 
forehead it swelled at the back to take her hair neatly coiled in a 
bun. Two beautifully embroidered side-pieces swung from either 
side and cascaded upon her shoulders. Around her throat she 
wore the newly acquired rope of pearls. 

Captain Fitzgerald bowed as she entered the room and 
gallantly kissed her hand, whilst John stood back for a moment 
with obvious pride and admiration in his eyes then placing his 
hands upon her shoulders remarked, 

“You look fine, my dear. Now let’s see if the coach is ready.” 

They donned their cloaks and left the house together, finding 
the coach standing outside the front door in St. Nicholas Street. 
John was secretly very proud of his coach. Few but the nobility 
had coaches and it added greatly to his prestige, even if the main 
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reason for getting it was the ford at the Narrows that they had 
to cross each Sunday. It was in reality a glorified wagon, the 
wooden body cylindrical in shape, with each of the two doors 
double in form. The lower half hinged to the main body and the 
upper folding down over it to enable the occupants to obtain a 
view of the scenery. A pair of greys were harnessed on either side 
of the central pole, the off-side one mounted by one of John’s 
servants. This springless coach, with hard wooden seats, gave a 
far from comfortable ride to its occupants as it rumbled along the 
country lanes. 

Joan, her father, mother, and son entered the coach and John 
and the Captain mounted their horses. The little party moved off, 
up the sea front, across the Narrows and over the Common. At 
the top of the hill approaching Radipole they halted while the 
driver dismounted and fitted drags to the wheels. Then slowly 
they descended the steep hill until they reached St. Ann’s. 

There was quite a little crowd of parishioners outside the 
Church, but first they went to the Manor adjoining and left their 
coach in the yard, leaving the driver to look after their horses. 
The family, together with the Captain walked down the short 
rise to the Church. 

The townsfolk of Melcombe and Radipole were proud of their 
little Church, not only because of its architecture, with its unique 
Italian style belfry from which the bell was now tolling to summon 
them to worship, but because at one time many years ago it had 
literally been the saviour of Melcombe. One Sunday when all the 
good folk of Melcombe were attending Mass at St. Ann’s, the 
French had landed, burnt many of the Melcombe houses, and 
massacred most of the non-worshipping residents. 

The Rector, the Rev. James Marwel, met them at the door, 
clad in his long black cloak and broad white collar. He doffed 
his wide, black felt hat and bade them all welcome. They entered 
the packed little Church and walked to their box-like pew beneath 
the pulpit. It was an ardent congregation in the main, excepting 
those few who, having to attend worship by law, were but reluctant 
worshippers. A few others attended purely because they feared 
the heavy fines, although they were still Catholic at heart. By and 
large, however, it was a happy and sincere congregation. 

One thing more than anything had created this feeling, namely, : 
St. Ann’s had recently acquired a number of the new books of 
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hymns and psalms. They had not yet obtained one of those new- 
fangled German organs, indeed had one arrived no one could have 
played it. They had got a small choir of lads and lasses who sat in 
the gallery and who, accompanied by old Giles with his lute, led the 
singing of the chants, psalms, and hymns. This innovation was a 
real delight to the whole congregation, who joined in lustily even 
if, at times, a little out of tune. The Communion Table stood in 
the Chancel devoid of any decoration and most of the old choir 
stalls were packed with worshippers. The old pre-reformation 
altar, now devoid of any candle or cross merely formed the end- 
piece to the chancel beneath the stained-glass window. 


The Rector entered from the tiny vestry and began the Morn- 
ing Service, read in English from the new Book of Common 
Prayer. After the psalms and a chant, the Rector entered the 
pulpit for the sermon. He was a very loyal follower of the new 
order of service and very evangelical in his outlook. The sermon 
continued for a full forty minutes, during which a few of the less 
ardent members of his congregation grew more and more restive. 
Little John had to be called to order more than once by his mother. 
John and Captain Fitzgerald adopted a very correct if slightly off- 
hand attitude and once or twice John glanced at his wife, but Joan 
seemed quite enthralled with the whole service. 


At last they sang the final hymn and the service was over. 
Outside the Church they bade farewell to the Rector, who smiled 
his pleasure when Joan told him how much she had enjoyed his 
sermon. Amid smiles and waves the Browne family moved off 
up the hill to their horses and coach. 


Little John ran ahead with Captain Fitzgerald, and John, as 
he walked beside his wife, whispered to her, 


“Did you see old Mrs. Green in the corner, my dear? I 
swear she had a rosary in her muff and was muttering all through 
the sermon.” 


Joan turned a frightened face to her husband. 


“Say nothing of it, please dear. They are very poor folk, and 
Mrs. Green is but a washerwoman and her husband looks after the 
garden of the rectory. They have only a few pence a week to live 
on and could not afford to pay any fine, apart from the fact that 
old Green might lose his job.” 
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All right, my dear,” replied John. ‘‘These old folk will learn 
in time to get rid of these heathenish ideas and the youngsters revel 
in the new Service and the singing.” 

During the journey home, Joan was telling her parents how 
much she loved these Sunday Services and how the sermons helped 
her throughout the week. 

““Aye, my dear,” replied old John. “It’s a big change but a 
good change. It’s nice to be worshipping like Englishmen and not 
like a lot of foreigners.” 

Joan turned to her mother. 

“Did you like the new hymn books I bought for the Church ?” 

“Yes, dear, but it seemed a bit of a waste of money to me. 
Here’s the Government printing hymn books and you purchasing 
them for the folk to hold in their hands, when only about one in 
ten of them can read. Do you realise that we have practically 
shut down education in our country for well-nigh two 
generations ?” 

“Good thing, too,” old John broke in. ‘All King Henry 
did was to destroy a lot of nests of superstition. Schools tutored 
by men who expected to be worshipped as gods and, having 
stuffed a little Latin into their pupils, turned them out into the 
world honestly believing that they were a superior class, set apart 
from the common herd who spoke but their native tongue.” 

“But, father, we are fast building schools again now. Dor- 
chester Grammar School has been teaching for four or five years,” 
replied Joan. 

“Well, let’s hope it will be tutored by humble men who 
realise that when a pupil leaves he must love learning and realise 
that he is still uneducated. History will tell whether the illiterate 
products of the last two generations in England or the highly- 
educated Spaniards will contribute most to the new generations to 
come, both here and in the New World across the oceans.” 

Y oung John, who had been happily looking out of the window, 
suddenly cried, 

“Look ! look! There’s a hare !” 

They all hastily looked out of the coach and, yes, there it was 
racing across the Common, its scut gleaming in the sunlight. 

The conversation promptly turned to the question of whether 
or not it was worth while trying to hunt it later before some other 
townsman bagged it. 
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They crossed the Narrows, now almost dry as it was low tide, 
and passing down the sea front finally reached their home on the 
Coneygar. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
THE JOURNEY TO LONDON 


The die is cast, the great adventure on, 
The rumbling wagons take the dusty road, 
For Who’s a-fear’d ? — so much is to be won — 
Who weakens at so great a heavy load ? 


OLD John and his son were up before cock-crow the fol- 
lowing morning. All was excitement and bustle in the Coneygar 
as the servants were busy loading the four wagons. 

“Don’t forget the brassware, the ivories, and the perfume and 
spices — those are just the things Her Majesty may want in 
addition to the silks and carpets.” 

“T have arranged all that and selected the best of our wares,” 
was the prompt reply from John. “Now I will attend to the 
horses and make sure that the flint-locks and pistols have been 
cleaned and that there is sufficient powder and shot.” 

By breakfast time, the Coneygar had filled with a small 
crowd of townsfolk who were watching the proceedings with 
intense curiosity. 

After breakfast the six servants Sir Henry had sent from 
Orchard arrived. They proved to be smart young men, well- 
horsed and armed. A little later a further six arrived from 
Godmanstone, the retainers of Robert who were also well-equip- 
ped. John then sorted out the men who were to make the journey 
with him to London and those who were to remain with his wife 
and parents at Melcombe. The horses were harnessed, with two 
spares for each wagon. 

Captain Fitzgerald, who knew London well and had many 
good connections there, had asked if he might ride with John, and 
this request was readily accepted with delight. 

At last all was prepared and the cavalcade was ready to move 
off. John turned to his wife and took her in his arms to kiss her 
farewell. As her lips approached his she whispered, 

‘Take care of yourself, my dear, and leave the wenches alone. 
They say there are a lot of bad women in London.” 
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With a kiss he reassured her and then turned to say good-bye 
to his parents. Gathering his young son in his arms, he walked 
the whole length of the little convoy, promising that he would 
bring him a present from London. A few more handshakes and 
a last word from his father, 

“Do your best, John, and may God grant you a safe journey.” 

John and Captain Fitzgerald mounted their horses and rode 
in front with their servants just behind them, followed by some of 
the outriders. The coach and the four wagons followed, each 
with its spare pair of horses, and the rear was brought up by the 
rest of the outriders with the exception of one or two who rode on 
the flanks of the wagons. 

Quite a crowd had collected at the windmill to see them off, 
and here and there a woman dashed out from the crowd to give 
her man a final handshake. 

They spent the first night at Bere, the second at Wimborne, 
and the third at Ringwood. On the fourth morning they were 
away early as they hoped to reach Romsey before the light failed. 
They had heard reports of marauding gangs in the New Forest 
and they thought that this day would be the most dangerous of 
their journey. 

From Ringwood they climbed the hill that led to the more 
open heathland of the forest and were making good progress 
until, as the road dipped and the massive oaks of the forest 
approached the roads edge on either side, they halted, to attach 
the drags. They had only just moved off again when a masked 
figure rode out of the forest on their right into the centre of the 
road. Before he had time to challenge them, John had his pistol 
cocked and as the rider halted he fired. Although he was not an 
experienced shot the ball must have found its target because the 
figure swayed in the saddle. Almost at the same moment Captain 
Fitzgerald fired and the highwayman fell from his horse. The 
two explosions had frightened the horse which turned and cantered 
a few paces down the hill, dragging its rider over the ground, as 
one foot had tangled in the stirrup. 

Meanwhile, the highwayman’s band of followers, about 
twenty in number, each armed with an arquebus or crossbow, 
attacked from the forest on the left. John’s retainers opened 
fire and those at the rear drew their swords and rode forward to 
the attack. As soon as the band realised that their leader had 
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fallen, their courage evaporated and they quickly withdrew into 
the cover of the forest. John called his men off, and with Captain 
Fitzgerald rode forwards to the frightened horse. John dismoun- 
ted and handing the reins to the Captain, seized the bridle of the 
brigand’s horse. With a dagger he cut the leather of the stirrup 
allowing the man’s leg to drop limply to the ground. Bending 
over the prostrate form he removed the scarf from his face and a 
ring from his finger and turning to the Captain, said, 
“Good shot! He’s dead all right.” 


He then tumbled the body into the ditch and re-mounted his 
own horse. Without waiting for any possible counter-attack by 
the rest of the gang, they immediately resumed their journey. 

At Cadnam they made a short halt, whilst John and the 
Captain reported the incident to the Forest Watch and handed to 
their leader the scarf and the ring. 

Their journey continued uneventfully and they arrived at 
Romsey as darkness was falling. They rested for the night at an 
inn on the Green beside the Abbey. It had been a tiring and 
exciting day, and John ordered that they should draw lots for the 
watch that night. 

He and the Captain entered the cellar of the inn and as they 
sat with a quart of fine ale before them awaiting their evening 
meal, there was a knock at the door. The potman approached 
them to say that the Mayor of Romsey and the Officer of the Watch 
wished to speak with them. John and the Captain looked at one 
another with apprehension in their eyes, but almost immediately 
invited the visitors to come in. To their amazement these new 
arrivals strode across the cellar with outstretched arms and the 
greeting, 

“God bless you, gentlemen. News has just reached us 
from Cadnam that you have shot Barnaby the outlaw. Our 
thanks and congratulations.” 

“How do you know it was a man called Barnaby ?” said the 
Captain. 

“Oh! That was easy. His ring and scarf you left with the 
Forest Watch made it almost certain, but they later identified the 
body by the roadside. He has been the terror of the forest for 
months now, but everyone will ride the safer henceforth, thanks 
to you, gentlemen.” 
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John gave a quiet sigh of relief and a quick glance at Captain 
Fitzgerald, who was smiling. Then turning to the Mayor he 
invited him and the Officer of the Watch to dine with them. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,”’ came the instant response. “This 
truly calls for a celebration and if you will honour us by permitting 
us to supply the wine we shall be most grateful.” 

Without awaiting a reply the Mayor called the landlord, 

‘‘What is the best wine you have, landlord ?’’ 

The information was given that they had just obtained a 
barrel of Marsala from Sicily which was excellent. 

“Sounds good,” was the reply. “See that there is ample for 
all of us.” 

The dinner proved as excellent as the wine, and all four 
spent an enjoyable evening. Darkness fell and the candles were 
brought, and the animated conversation continued until John 
turned to the Mayor with the remark, 

“If you will excuse us, Mr. Mayor, but we have to make an 
early start in the morning.” 

*“Why, of course, gentlemen. My apologies, and once again 
our grateful thanks not only for the fine meal but also for the 
great service you have done us all.” 

After they had gone, John went to the stables to check the 
Watch, then bidding good-night to the Captain, mounted the 
stairs to his bedroom. 

He put down his candle on the dresser, noted a second candle 
lit by his bedside, from which he lit a third and, drawing a chair 
to a table in the centre of the room, started to write a letter to 
Joan. It was difficult however, more so than usual, because he 
was desperately tired, the wine had been somewhat heady, and 
the quill needed repeated sharpening. 

A knock at the door startled him. The door opened and a 
pretty chambermaid entered. A mass of fair curls hung down 
her back and swept across her left shoulder. Two large bold 
eyes looked down at him and two full-blooded lips parted in a 
smile. She wore a blouse that dropped slightly from one shoulder, 
partly revealing two well-developed breasts. 

“Be there anything you want, sir ?” 

On receiving a negative reply she advanced a couple of steps 
towards him with the excited question, 
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“Be you the gentleman what shot that outlaw ? All the 
townsfolk are talking about it.”’ 

“Well, yes! I shot him, but I think the Captain was the 
real hero of the incident.” 

She put out a shy hand and touched his sleeve. 

“If it is true that you have come all the way from Ringwood 
today, you must be more than a little weary — and maybe a 
little lonely,” she added in a whisper. 

John glanced up at those big blue eyes and smiling lips. 

“Yes, lass, that’s true.’ 

She put her arm around his shoulder and the inviting lips 
murmured, 

“Maybe, sir, you would like I to stay with thee and cheer 
ye up ?” 

John rose to his feet, swayed a little, then his eyes glanced 
down to the letter he had been writing. Somewhat sharply he 
almost barked, 

“Get thee gone, lass, ’'ve work to do, and tell the potman to 
send me up another flagon of that wine.” 

She backed towards the door, curtsied, and left the room. 
A moment later a laughing face poked round the door, a tiny red 
tongue protuding between those rosy lips and she was gone. 
John burst into laughter. Had he been a fool ? Then as he 
resumed his letter the memory of Joan and their children quickly 
put his mind at rest. 

With the exception of the potman bringing his wine, there 
were no further interruptions. John finished his letter and as he 
sipped his wine he studied his list of wares and the instructions 
his father had given him. Finally he slid the bolt on his door, 
snuffed the candles and by now somewhat tight, climbed into 
his bed. He sank with a tired sigh into the feathers and was soon 
in the arms of Morpheus. 

The following morning they had intended to make an early 
start, but the news of the death of the outlaw had spread rapidly 
throughout the town. Consequently when they left the inn, they 
were greeted by a small crowd of townspeople. More congratu- 
lations followed, but John left Captain Fitzgerald to deal with 
this part of the proceedings whilst he despatched a messenger 
with his letter to Joan. At last all was ready and they moved off 
to a flutter of scarves and a cheer from the crowd, 
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From then on, the journey was easy. They travelled via 
Winchester and Guildford, and finally approached London from 
the south. When they were about a mile from the Thames, they 
arrived at the earthworks and forts that ringed the Capital. The 
halt at the gate was brief, however, because Captain Fitzgerald 
greatly expedited matters for them. The formalities ended, they 
moved onwards towards London Bridge. John had heard much 
about this but had no idea of the din and the difficulties. They 
passed under the first archway and on to the bridge itself. The 
buildings on either side towered three and even four storeys high 
and the top gables almost met in the centre. Indeed, in places 
they actually joined, so that the roadway was but a narrow tunnel 
crossing the river. 

The passage for their wagons was most difficult and the 
noise made by both the pedestrians and watermen was terrific. 
Every now and again wheels interlocked, and there were loud 
curses as men struggled to get them apart. Slowly they progressed, 
past the little Chapel to Thomas A’Becket in the centre, now but 
a relic of the byegone years and with a dwelling built above it. 

At last, with a sigh of relief, they reached the north bank 
without any serious accident. The little convoy here reassembled 
and lumbering on up the Cornhill finally turned into Holborn and 
the “Old Blue Boar” which was to be their London headquarters. 
John’s father had sent a messenger in advance to arrange accom- 
modation for all their party and a large room in which they could 
store and display their goods. 

They drove their wagons into the large coaching yard. The 
horses were led away to the stables and the goods carefully un- 
loaded and conveyed to the storage and display room. 

Finally the empty wagons were pulled away to a yard at the 
rear and John, after examining the quarters for his men and seeing 
that his horses were watered, fed, and bedded down, posted his 
watch both over the stables and in the storeroom, joined Captain 
Fitzgerald in the inn. 

As they quaffed their ale they glanced at one another with a 
satisfied look on their faces. The long and in some way dangerous 
journey had been completed. Now they had to arrange to make 
their contacts and dispose of their goods. John was more than 
delighted that the Captain had offered to give him any assistance 
he could with this part of their work. He was a little apprehen- 
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sive, however, because he was not sure that he was an expert 
salesman and was so anxious to make good bargains to gratify 
his father, whom he knew counted so much on the success of this 
enterprise. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
LONDON 


Here stood the matrix from which a jewel was born, 
Adzed timber, rough hewn stone and gabled roof, 
Dark narrow streets by rustic waggon worn, 
To Gloriana’s reign the crowning proof. 


AS the first shafts of sunlight entered the lattice windows of 
the bedroom and shone upon John’s face, he stretched his arms 
to greet the new day. He quickly dressed and went out upon the 
wooden balcony overlooking the coaching yard of the “Old Blue 
Boar’. For a time he stood watching the grooms leading the 
horses to the watering trough in the yard and the stable-lads 
cleaning and polishing an elaborate coach. John thought of his 
own coach and sighed. What a delight it would be, could he 
but give Joan one like that and how excited she would be were she 
able to be with him now, watching all the hustle in the yard below 
and, with him, looking forward to seeing life in the City beyond. 
After a while he returned to his bedroom, completed his toilet and 
descended the stairs to the coffee-room. Fitzgerald was awaiting 
him and they breakfasted together, after which they ordered their 
horses, mounted, and, followed by their grooms, rode away along 
Holborn towards Tyburn and the fortifications. 

Passing out of one of the gates, they left the noise of the 
traffic behind and had a canter across the park and common land 
that lay beyond. As they turned eastwards once more the City 
lay before them in the morning light. A slight mist rose from 
the river and mingled with the haze of smoke that lay over the 
City itself. The sunlight picked out the tower of St. Paul’s and 
some of the higher buildings and created a picture in such fairylike 
shades that the scene seemed almost pastoral. 

They re-entered the City by a gate further to the south which 
led them to a park through which they walked their horses. On 
their right was the Westminster district, the magnificent Abbey 
dominating all. A narrow road took them into Whitehall and 
they rode along until they reached the Government offices. 
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They pulled up at one of these offices, dismounted, and handed 
their horses to their grooms. John felt in his leather pouch, 
extracted his letter of introduction and together they entered the 
building. After a little delay they were admitted to the office of 
the Controller of the Queen’s Household. John bowed and 
presented his letter of introduction. 

Then followed what seemed an almost endless delay, but 
finally the door to the inner room opened and they were ushered in. 
John had to tell all about the voyage of the Golden Royal, the goods 
she had brought back from the Orient and where they were 
available for examination in London. Another delay ensued and 
then they were told that one of Her Majesty’s representatives 
would attend them at the “Old Blue Boar” on the following 
morning. 

They departed and rode slowly through the streets back to 
the inn. To John this journey was a real novelty and delight. 
On either hand the houses towered with each floor jutting out 
beyond the one below, until the houses seemed to be toppling 
towards each other, darkening the narrow streets by this semi-arch. 
True, there were beautiful carvings on the front of each house, 
delightful bow windows and roof tops a mass of wooden gables. 
At street level the merchants shops were open to the street and 
as one looked in, one could see the cobbler making his shoes or 
the tailor sewing his garments. Certain general clothing stores 
called ‘“‘Fripperies’”” were more elaborate in their displays. 

The streets themselves were crowded with every conceivable 
type of person. Gentlemen with swords at their sides, ladies 
exquisitely gowned, street criers shouting their wares, and scores 
of ragged urchins who dashed about everywhere, avoiding the 
wagons and horsemen by inches, or quickly scooping up the 
manure from the street or roadway. Fitzgerald turned to John 
with a langh, 

“T expect it all seems very exciting to you, but ask any visiting 
Spaniard and he will tell you that London is but a shabby City 
and not comparable with those on the Continent.” 

This remark annoyed John, who retorted, ‘“‘But it’s London ! 
It’s England ! The whole place is just bubbling with life. If it 
ever came to a war we should not be afraid of the Spaniards !” 

After lunch, John wrote a report to his father and a long letter 
to Joan. Calling one of Sir Henry’s men, he entrusted him with 
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the messages, told him to saddle up and ride back to Melcombe. 
Later, seated in the lounge of the inn, Fitzgerald turned to John, 

“What about a theatre this evening ? Richard Burbage is 
an old friend of mine and he is the manager of the Blackfriars 
Theatre. It’s small, a bit dark, but it is the only covered theatre 
in London. He tells me that they are playing one of Bailiff’s 
plays this evening.” 

John readily agreed, and having dined early they mounted 
their horses and rode down Holborn until they came to Smithfield 
Green. Turning right, they rode on down to the Thames at 
Blackfriars. Here they reined-in on the river bank and sat 
admiring the scene. The evening shadows were falling, and 
London Bridge with all its houses looked splendid in the setting 
sun. Watermen were still busy, so also were the ferrymen con- 
veying people to the south bank. There a straggling line of houses 
spread away in the direction of Westminster, but as Fitzgerald 
pointed out, there was little but fields to the south or west of this 
ribbon of dwellings. 

Finally they turned round and rode across to the other side 
of the theatre where on the river bank a young man was standing. 

“That you, Will ?” called Fitzgerald. The youth ran towards 
them. ‘Look after our horses, Will, we are going to the play.” 

As they walked towards the theatre entrance, Fitzgerald said 
to John, 

“Interesting young fellow, that. He is a friend of Burbage’s 
and a bit of a poet. He and his young friends got mixed up with 
deer-stealing from Charlecote Park, Lady Lucy’s place, and young 
Will had to leave in a hurry for London. Here he contacted 
Burbage who has allowed him to look after his patrons horses. 
He seems to be doing quite well, because he now employs several 
boys to help him. He is trying to be a bit of a playwright and 
actor and Burbage has spoken for him with the hope of getting 
him into the Queen’s Company of Players. Someday you may 
hear more of this William Shakespeare.” 

They entered the small theatre, which proved even darker 
than John had expected. A row of candles illuminated the stage 
and a small boy armed with a taper was kept busy running round 
re-lighting any that blew out in the draught, torches in the wings 
assisted in lighting the Players. The principal seats for some of 
the spectators were actually on the stage itself and the remaining 
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space for the actors was rather small. All the female characters 
were taken by men or boys and the play itself, if a little ribald, 
was very amusing. 

At the conclusion, they collected their horses, gave Will a 
penny each and rode back to the ‘Old Blue Boar.” 

A day or two later was May Day and at breakfast Fitzgerald 
turned to John, 

“Look John, I can look after your wares for an hour or so. 
Get you down to London Bridge and watch them bring the 
Maypole in. It’s a pretty sight and will be something for you to 
tell young John about when you return to Melcombe.” 

“Thanks,”’ came the ready reply, “I will.” 

John left the inn and decided to make the journey on foot. 
As he approached London Bridge a noisy and excited crowd 
ahead told him the fun had already begun. Then out of the 
crowd came eight yoke of oxen, their horns decorated with 
evergreens and May, and with garlands of flowers around their 
necks. Behind them, mounted on solid wooden spokeless 
wheels, ‘was the Maypole, surrounded by a mass of dancing and 
singing maids, youths, and children. Slowly the procession 
wended its way past St. Paul’s and then down to Smithfield Green. 
Here an even larger crowd awaited them. A hole had already 
been dug for the pole and the decorating of the pole now com- 
menced. A huge bunch of flowers was tied to the top and large 
rings of evergreens and flowers fixed at intervals down the pole 
with streamers from the top down to these rings. Two men were 
wrapping bunting round and round the pole from the top to the 
bottom. The ribbons for the dancers were attached at a point 
about twenty feet from the base and when all was ready a team 
of youths gathered the ropes and it was quickly hoisted into 
position. The hole was then filled with earth and rubble, ham- 
mered tight with logs and, as the last man turned away, all was 
ready for the fun to begin. 

A band of strolling players had arrived and with lute and 
pipe struck up adance. Soon everyone was dancing on the Green. 
A score of youths danced with hobby horses strapped to their 
waists, the horses heads garlanded with flowers, the saddle-cloths 
forming a large flowing skirt as they danced amid the throng. 
John at first stood watching, catching as the moments passed the 
excitement of the dancers. Then some maidens seized his hands 
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and dragged him into the dance. Round and round they went 
until John began to tire, then glancing at the sky he realised that 
it must be high noon and time for him to return. 

Reluctantly he disengaged himself from the dancers, waved 
farewell to his pretty partners, and retraced his steps to the inn. 

That evening John stayed at the “Old Blue Boar’ because 
he had given most of his men time off to join in the May Day 
festivities. As he paid them a shilling or so, he warned them to 
avoid getting involved in any brawls and to try to keep sober. 

A few days later, John’s task was completed. The last of 
their goods was sold and the strong box in his room now held 
many bags of golden guineas. John first sent on the empty 
wagons with Robert’s men and the rest of Sir Henry’s as escort. 
Then he and Fitzgerald began to make arrangements for their 
own journey home. Their first problem was the money. Should 
he go down to Lombard Street and make an arrangement with 
the goldsmiths there, or should he, as his father had wished, convey 
it to Weymouth himself ? He finally decided upon the latter 
course and, keeping a team of four horses for his coach and also 
a spare team, he felt that if he retained his own men then he would 
have sufficient guard. He carefully allowed a rumour to spread 
around the “Blue Boar’ that they were passing their money 
through the Lombard Street goldsmiths, but finally departed 
early one morning with it in the strong box on their coach. They 
had a much quicker and quite uneventful journey home, over- 
taking their wagons at Ringwood, and eventually they all arrived 
safely at Melcombe. 

Here John discovered that his father had been equally success- 
ful with the merchants at Bristol and elsewhere. With the 
revenues from the journey to London, his father now had ample 
funds with which to set about the purchase of the estate he wanted 
at Frampton. 

It was a happy re-union. Young John was very anxious to 
discover what his father had brought home for him and when he 
was presented with a beautifully carved hobby-horse, spent the 
rest of the day playing with it in the garden. Joan was anxious 
to hear all about London and his father to check up on the books. 
Finally, in the evening, not long before his bed-time, young John 
climbed on to his father’s knee and begged to hear once again 
the story of the outlaw. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
FRAMPTON 


Bright sunshine, and the skylarks sing 
Above this sylvan glade ; 

Could anything but Nature bring 
So sweet a serenade ? 


LIFE is so often like riding on a wave, one moment one is on 
the crest and the next in the trough. So it was with John. He 
had returned from London feeling on top of the world, his first 
great solo effort had been a huge success and now he looked 
forward to their new home at Frampton. Shortly after his 
return, Joan, who was expecting her fourth child, became far 
from well, and this caused them both great anxiety. At last the 
baby was born, a boy, whom they called Ralph, but he died a 
few hours later. Joan was ill for weeks with puerperal fever, to 
relieve which the doctors cut off her hair and bled her. Straw 
was scattered on the roadways around their home in St. Nicholas 
Street to deaden the noise of the wagon wheels. At last — and 
by now the sun shone from autumn skies — the colour returned 
to her cheeks and the straw was swept away as she began to 
recover. 

One morning, a messenger came from Dorchester with the 
news that the Hatton Estate at Frampton was for sale. 

There was great excitement. Both old John and his son 
realised that this was the possible fruition of all their hopes. 
They wanted to go over at once and see what land was for sale. 
John hesitated, however, and suggested that his father should go 
alone, but Joan pressed him to go too, which to tell the truth was 
what he really wished. Consequently, the following morning 
saw John and his father riding up Ridgeway together on the way 
to Frampton. 

It was a beautiful autumn day, the atmosphere crystal clear. 
At the top of the hill they stopped and dismounted to allow their 
horses a few moments rest and grazing. They looked back across 
the panoramic vista of Melcombe, Weymouth, and the more 
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distant Portland. It was a wonderful view and John turning to 
his father, said, 

““So we are to give up all this, father, the blue sea, the white 
cliffs, and the bustling little town of Melcombe, for the green 
trees and sunny valleys over the hills at Frampton. True, the 
sport, the riding, and the fishing may prove better, but for me the 
sea will always hold its spell. I was born by it, I have lived by it 
and perchance I shall die by it, who knows.” 

“True, my son, I also love it. But now that I am getting 
older and the evening shadows of my own life deepen, I feel I 
should like to spend my last days amongst those green trees 
alongside the banks of the River Frome. In peace rather than in 
the hustle of a sea port.” 

They remounted and rode into Dorchester. Here they 
called on the lawyers to obtain particulars of the estates which 
were for sale and then, after a brief pause for refreshment, pro- 
ceeded to Grimstone. Old John had sent a message to his brother 
Robert who met them there. They had a hurried lunch of 
bread, cheese, and ale at the inn and then rode into Frampton. 
They turned left and crossed the stone bridge leading towards the 
Priory ruins. 

Robert stopped and turning his horse sat gazing at the view. 
“Those old monks knew how to pick the best spots for their 
Monasteries and Priories. The position here is even better than 
the lands I own round Godmanstone and Cerne.” 

Young John glanced at the River Frome, “I'll wager there’s 
some fine fishing in that stream.” 

They approached the ruins and walked round appraising 
them carefully. 

“Yes ! my son, there is plenty of good stone here to build a 
Manor and ample wood on the hills around to provide the timber. 
There will be the labour, of course, and many other things, but 
it is well up to expectations.” 

They were tempted to linger in the surrounding park-lands, 
to stroll beneath the trees beside the river. Young John looked 
around him and in each direction the beauty and solitude were 
apparent. He turned to his father, 

“TY understand, Dad! If I had to retire from the hustle of 
trading, I can think of no more pleasant spot.” 
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They continued their tour of the estate. Along pretty little 
lanes, beside wide fields that occasionally permitted a brisk 
canter, visiting farms where they weighed up the condition of the 
buildings and their equipment. 

Each farm looked prosperous, with large flocks of sheep, and 
a goodly supply of beef, and the tenants seemed happy Dorset 
folk. Finally they retraced their steps to Frampton. Its tiny 
cottages straggled along the rough roadside, the little Church in 
the centre with the almost miniature village green adjacent. 
Even these cottages seemed in quite good condition and as they 
pulled up on the green by the Church, Robert turned to his brother, 

“This is a wonderful place, John, but what think you they 
will be asking for it ?” 

“Well, I believe I can get the lot, 1,900 acres, the farms, and 
the village, for about £50.” 

Robert gave a whistle of surprise and his son exclaimed, 
“Why father, that is but a part of what I made in London.” 

There was a pause for a few moments and then John’s father 
gave his considered reply. 

“You are but a poor business man. Do you not realise that 
the rents of all those cottages are so low, but a shilling or so a 
year, and that will hardly be enough to keep them in good condi- 
tion. The rents from the farms will give us a little profit, but if 
we come here to live we shall have to support the Church and aid 
the sick and poor on our estate. That will take up all the gain 
we get from the farms. You see, therefore, that the purchase 
price, the building, the laying out of the grounds, and the eventual 
living here, will all have to be paid out from the profits of our 
trading at Melcombe. Also I wish to keep our house in the 
Coneygar as it now stands and that will mean all new furniture 
for our home here.” 

John realised the commonsense of it all. It would mean that 
he and Joan and their children could live for much of the time in 
the Coneygar and he could look after his father’s affairs. Last 
year they had had the plague in Weymouth and if it ever broke 
out in Melcombe it would be nice to have somewhere near where 
the children could be sent for safety. 

Then there was all this talk about war with Spain and the 
threat of an invasion. Well, should that ever come, it would be 
better to have the children out here than by the sea, 
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John then turned to his uncle and said, 

“Uncle Robert, have you seen anything of my sister Anne 
lately ? What with my journey to London and Joan’s recent 
illness I have not had the time to ride over to see her.” 

“Don’t worry,” was the reply, “I rode over to Woodsford 
Castle a week or two ago and both she and Giles are fit and well. 
Young Giles is near on two years old now and a sturdy youngster, 
the pride of all the Seymour family and now Anne is expecting 
her second.” 

John thanked his uncle and promised himself an early visit. 
Anne had always been his favourite sister and he felt that he had 
neglected her a little, not having seen young Giles since he was 
an infant in arms. 

They bade farewell to Robert, who, turning his horse, rode 
off towards Godmanstone. They themselves turned towards 
Dorchester and as they rode beneath the trees bordering the road, 
they glanced once again at the parkland on their right, land that 
they hoped one day to call their own. 

When they entered Dorchester, they turned and rode down 
to the pump where they tied up their horses and entered the 
lawyer’s office. It was a large oak-panelled room, not very high 
and with huge oak beams dark with age crossing the ceiling. 
Lead glass lattice windows let in a certain amount of light, but 
although it was only late afternoon, candles were already alight 
upon each desk. Six clerks were seated at long high wooden 
desks, each laboriously copying documents with quill pens. 
Young John glanced at the clerk nearest him and watched him as 
he carefully formed each letter. The skill and accuracy of this 
young man’s work amazed him. 

Then he noticed an elderly clerk seated on the opposite side 
of the room wearing an iron contraption resting on his nose with 
two small rings on either side opposite his eyes. These rings had 
been skilfully filled with circles of bone and in the centre of each, 
barely a quarter of an inch in diameter, were two dots of glass. 
He turned to his father and whispered, 

“Ts that one of those new inventions to help old men to read 
and write ?” 

John senior looked carefully and then replied, 

“Yes! I expect it is one of those things they call spectacles 
which they are making in Italy.” 
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John would have liked to cross the room and ask if he might 
make a closer inspection, but just then the door opened and they 
were ushered into the presence of the lawyer himself. For a time 
they carefully discussed the details of the sale, but finally all was 
agreed and John senior handed over his £50, plus a guinea for the 
lawyer to draw up the deeds. They signed the necessary papers 
and the clerk gave them their receipt. Bidding farewell they left 
the office, mounted their horses and started their ride back to 
Melcombe. 

On arrival they found Joan and her mother-in-law eagerly 
awaiting them to hear all the news. John senior gathered his 
family round him, placed his arm round his grand daughter Jane 
and took his grandson John on his knee. Then he solemnly made 
his report. The children were always rather awed when grandpa 
adopted this attitude, but also often, as now, they understood 
little of what it was all about. 

John was a plain, blunt-spoken man and came very quickly 
to the point. “Well, it’s ours ! We have but to build our home 
and then we can move there. It is a lovely valley, but you all 
know that already. It will be fun for you, young John, a pony to 
ride and lots of nice fields to play in, and a stream in which you 
can fish to your heart’s content.”’ 

This at least, John understood and, after scrambling off his 
grandfather’s knee and giving him a kiss and hug, he dashed off 
to the kitchen to spread the news about his promised pony. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ALARUM — 1586 


Fear is worse than danger, awaiting worse than fright, 
But when loved ones share the danger 
Who dare claim to be so wight ? 


ONE morning late in August a messenger arrived at the 
Coneygar. 

“Would John Browne and his son call on the Mayor at the 
Town Hall as soon as possible.” 

This was an unusual message and without any hesitation 
both of the Brownes hurried off as requested. Outside the Town 
Hall a small crowd of people were talking excitedly and father and 
son quickly sensed the electric atmosphere in the air. On entering 
they were greeted by John Mockett, the Mayor, who informed 
them that several other merchants from both Melcombe and 
Weymouth were there and that two of their representatives in 
Parliament were also present. Within, there was a babble of 
conversation and almost wild speculation as to the real reason 
for the meeting. The Brownes had a word or two with the two 
members of Parliament representing their town, Edward Bacon 
and Laurence Thomson. 

The Mayor took the chair, and immediately there was a hush. 

“Well, gentlemen, I have news for you all. The Frigate 
Salmon has captured a Portuguese vessel, the Unicorn off St. 
Abbs Head. Aboard was a gentleman who speaks a little 
English and has important news for us all. Show him in.” 

The beadle escorted into the Council Chamber a short, 
swarthy little man, who in spite of his diminutive stature had the 
bearing of a gentleman. The Mayor welcomed him, asked him 
to be seated and to tell them all something about himself and the 
news he had just brought to the town. 

The little man bowed, cleared his throat and then slowly and 
in faltering English made his statement. 

“Gentlemen, I am Manndel Mendisse, a native of St. Towrs 
in Portugal,” 
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The Mayor checked him. ‘A moment, please whilst the 
clerk writes it down.” 

Mendisse paused, with one eye on the clerk, and when the 
writing stopped and the clerk raised his head, he proceeded, 

“My brother has been imprisoned by the Morowcous in 
Barbary and I had set out on my brother’s behalf to crave help 
from Don Antoyne in Flushing to assist in redeeming him. I 
first sailed to St. Lucas and there joined the Unicorn for Flushing, 
but as you are already aware, she was captured in your bay.” 

Mockett thanked him and then requested that he give them 
all the information he had recently given him. Mendisse con- 
tinued, 

“There is a very great activity in both Spain and Portugal. 
At St. Lucas there was a fleet of twenty-eight galleons and five 
galleys ready to sail to Nova Spania because news had arrived 
that Francis Drake had taken St. Domingo and Cathagena. Also 
he had seen a further thirty-six ships fitting-out in that port, but 
rumour had it that the King of Spain had eighty ships and 40,000 
men ready and standing by for the invasion of England.” 

As he finished his statement, the whispered asides that had 
continued for the past minutes crescendoed into a babble of 
alarmed and excited comment. 

The Mayor called the meeting to order. ‘You will agree, 
gentlemen, that this information is not only serious but important. 
Only a month ago when Abraham and Lambert came before me 
with the fantastic story that Spain had 800 ships and 280,000 men 
ready for the invasion of this land, we all felt that this could be 
nothing but a wild rumour. This new statement, however, not 
only confirms the possibility of an invasion being imminent, but 
also that the numbers are at least greater than we had originally 
anticipated. I have called you all together, therefore, to consider 
what we ourselves can do to help.” 

For a time everyone seemed to be talking at once. Here 
and there a high-pitched, excited voice was heard above the rest, 
but this obviously belonged to someone more alarmed than 
useful. The Mayor had noticed the two Brownes deep in quiet 
conversation and finally old Browne nodded and young Browne 
rose to his feet. The Mayor called for order and John spoke. 

“I am certain, Mr. Mayor, that there is much that we in 
these ports can do to help. We have ships that we can fit out, 
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we have seamen who can sail them. We need but the military, 
the gunners, and the powder and shot. One thing, however, is 
absolutely essential first. The defences of Weymouth and 
Melcombe must be strengthened. We cannot expect our men 
to sail against the Spaniards and leave their women and children 
ill-defended at home.” 

Edward Bacon rose to explain that he doubted if London had 
the wherewithal for such defences, to which John Browne retorted, 

“They must be made to realise the importance of this. It 
is not for ourselves but for the country as a whole.” 

It was quite obvious to all present that John had the whole 
meeting with him, but he drove home his argument with the 
threat, ““Either we get these stronger defences for our forts, or we 
move our shipping to Bristol where it will be safer.” 

There was an audible murmur of approval from all the 
merchants around him, so John thought it now time to see what 
could be done. Even he did not think that the response would be 
so great. Weymouth came forward with offers of the Galleon, 
100 tons ; the Catherine, 50 tons ; and the Expedition, 70 tons. 
Melcombe offered the Reprisal, 60 tons ; the John, 90 tons ; the 
Heath Hen, 60 tons ; the Barque Sutton, 70 tons and finally 
Browne’s own Golden Royal, 120 tons. At this display of patriotic 
strength Edward Bacon was silent for some minutes and then 
promised to ride to London and put their case before the Admiralty 
and the Queen. 

As the meeting broke up Edward Bacon approached John 
and his father, 

“Tf you would be so kind, I should like to dine with you this 
evening, when we can draw up our report.” 

Old John readily agreed and turning to the Mayor invited 
him to join them. As they left the Town Hall they were faced by 
a large crowd of people in St. Edmund Street. The news had 
spread fast and there was well-nigh panic amongst the crowd. 
Mockett raised his arm and when a degree of silence, enough for 
one to speak, had been obtained, told the crowd that everything 
was being done for their safety and that all would be well. Slowly 
the anxious folk returned to their homes and Edward Bacon, 
Mockett and the two Brownes began their walk home to the 
Coneygar. They walked in comparative silence. Mockett, in 
spite of his brave speech to the crowd, was far from happy inside. 
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Bacon realised the sincerity of the townspeople’s offer and the 
logic of their requests but was more than doubtful if he could win 
over the Court, while John and his father, who had visions of 
their dreams of their future home at Frampton vanishing into 
thin air, had expressions of gloom on their faces. 

After a good dinner, however, and some of the Brownes’ port, 
they all felt more cheerful, even more so when Bacon pointed out 
that a little fleet of eight ships, all fitted out at the expense of their 
owners and manned by their own crews, only needing the cannon, 
powder and shot and a few soldiers for each, was so fine a gift that 
it should be possible to get the fortifications put right. At any 
rate he promised to leave no stone unturned in his efforts. 

The clerk then arrived with the written report of Mendisse’s 
cross-examination, to which was added the details of all the ships 
offered by the ports, and Bacon took his leave promising a speedy 
journey and a hurried return. 

It was a fortnight later before Bacon rode into Melcombe, but 
when it was seen that he was accompanied by a small team of 
gentlemen, the townspeople took this as a good omen. 

Once again they all gathered in the Town Hall and Bacon 
reported that with him he had brought engineers who would 
supervise the strengthening of the forts and the addition of new 
fortifications where necessary, together with a special message of 
thanks from Her Majesty the Queen to the loyal citizens of 
Weymouth and Melcombe. 

Then Bacon drew out another parchment with the information 
that Her Majesty had graciously appointed John Browne Junior 
a Rear-Admiral and had put him in charge of the Weymouth and 
Melcombe flotilla. 

All this good news was received with acclamation. Con- 
gratulations were showered upon John, who then addressed the 
meeting, saying : ““We would thank our member for all the good 
work he has done for us. Also, by your applause, I feel that it is 
your wish that just for the crisis I should be your leader. Let us all 
now turn to the hard work we have before us, and ensure that the 
craft we have promised are all ready as soon as possible.” 

Somehow the panic had vanished and it was an excited and 
eager crowd that met Mockett and John as they left the Town 
Hall. With a wave and a cheer they departed homewards with 
their news, 
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CHAPTER NINE 


CHRISTMAS 1587 


THE morning of Christmas Eve was as cold as ever ; little 
snow had fallen but the cold spell made the small snowfall lie, 
with the result that it formed a pretty patchwork carpet over the 
landscape. It did not promise to be a white Christmas, but the 
upper reaches of the backwater were frozen sufficiently for the 
children of Melcombe and Weymouth to have great fun sliding and 
trying to skate. John and Jane had been forbidden this amuse- 
ment because their father doubted if the ice was yet strong enough. 
The Plague had been bad in Melcombe earlier in the year, and 
Joan and the children had been sent to Frampton. Now that the 
danger had passed they had returned to the Coneygar for Christ- 
mas. 

Shortly after breakfast the coach left for Woodsford. It was 
to bring John’s sister Anne, her husband Giles, and their four 
children over to Melcombe to spend the Christmas. Another 
party had left earlier with a wagon to visit Morton Heath and 
gather evergreens, holly and mistletoe for the yuletide decorations, 

Joan and the nurse were busy bathing the two youngest 
children ; Rachel, now 18 months and Robert who was but 
three months old. When at last the early morning clatter had 
subsided, Joan sought her husband’s company. 


“I do hope it all goes off all right, my dear. As you know, 
I usually have mother to help me, but as she and Dad are staying 
at Frampton and having a quiet Christmas, all the household 
arrangements will be my responsibility.” 


John gave her an encouraging pat on the shoulder and told 
her that there was no need to worry, he was certain all would be 
to their liking. 

““Now let me see, John. There will be Giles and Anne and 
their four children ; you and I and our six ; then at least a dozen 
servants will be here for all their meals. Plus neighbours and 
friends there will probably be at least twenty-four for the Christmas 
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dinner. We have three geese, two turkeys, some chicken and the 
boar’s head — I think that should be ample.” 


John laughingly agreed and suggested that she should arrange 
the part cooking of the birds while he attended to the ale. 


Two hours later the wagon arrived from Morton with the 
evergreens to decorate the rooms. The male servants and one or 
two of the girls soon started the pleasant task of arranging the 
decorations, and in the hall they hung a large bunch of mistletoe. 


In the afternoon the noise of coach wheels was heard in the 
Coneygar and young John dashed to his father with the news that 
Uncle Giles and Auntie Anne were coming. 


The coach drew up at the front door in St. Nicholas Street 
and Giles dismounted. Then, what John laughingly called his 
barrel, spilled its contents. Anne with her maid and their four 
children, two still in-arms. John and Joan greeted them, while 
young John and his sister Jane ran off to the stables with little Tom 
and Edward Symonds. 


Nobody had noticed it, but Giles had disappeared and on enter- 
ing the hall he quickly noticed the mistletoe, grabbed one of the 
maids, lifted her beneath its clusters of pearly berries and gave her 
a resounding kiss. A struggling, laughing form was eventually 
lowered to the ground and with blushing face and laughing rosy 
lips that gave half-hearted little screams, dashed away into the 
kitchen. As she disappeared Giles spun round and seized the 
arms of another maid who was pretending to escape from the 
dining-room to the kitchen, but in reality was more than ready for 
Giles to repeat the treatment. Then he felt a hand on his shoulder 
and turning round found Anne at his side. He quickly kissed her 
and then caught Joan, but was eventually brought to order by his 
wife. 


“That’s enough of that, Giles, you’ll disrupt the whole 
household.” 


By now everybody was awaiting the first little ceremony of 
Christmas. The Brownes and the Symonds and nearly all their 
staff gathered in the hall and dining-room. The back door into 
the yard was flung open and half-a-dozen or so of John’s servants 
began to drag in the Yule Log. They were all lustily singing the 
old carol. 
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Come, bring, with a noise 
My merry, merry boys 

The Christmas Log to the firing. 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free 

And drink to your hearts desiring. 
With last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending. 

One of John’s stable-lads was astride the log, a tankard of ale 
held high in his right hand and wearing a round felt hat with three 
peacock feathers stuck init. Thus, with singing and dancing, the 
Yule Log was ceremoniously dragged to the hearth and the Christ- 
mas fire kindled. 

Throughout, the five elder children were racing around, wildly 
excited. Jane, the eldest, now seven, felt her importance, but 
unbent to allow Tom Symonds, aged four, and his brother Edward, 
aged three, a kiss beneath the mistletoe. But little Bridget, aged 
two, was demanding kisses from her parents, Uncle, Aunt and all 
the boys. All were readily given amid the laughter of the whole 
company. 

Christmas morning broke with more excitement. All the 
children received gifts, including bone rattles, silver spoons, rag 
dolls and toy drums. The resulting din was such that Joan came 
to the conclusion that John’s parents were wise to spend their 
Christmas quietly at Frampton. 

After breakfast the four eldest children came begging their 
fathers to be allowed to go out with the horses at exercise. At 
first this was refused, but John and Giles went with them to the 
stables and the grooms suggested that if they rode one and led 
only one horse they could each carry a little one before them. 
This was finally agreed and away for exercise on the shore and 
common went the four grooms, with Jane, John, Tom and Edward 
held in front of them. This meant two trips to exercise the six- 
teen horses, but as it was Christmas, the grooms were delighted and 
did not mind the extra work. 

During the morning one after another of their friends and 
neighbours called with their Christmas greetings, some with gifts 
of lollipops and candy for the children. All stayed to share bread, 
cheese, mince-pies, and ale with the family. Bond and his little 
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daughter Lizzie, John Mockett the Mayor, Alderman Allyn and 
John Pitt were among those present. 

All joined for a time in the general merrymaking, then, taking 
John by the arm, Mockett said, 

“Farewell all, and a Merry Christmas to you. Now John and 
I will pay our return visits, but first of all you must come to my 
home.” 

Joan bade them all farewell and as John passed her she 
whispered, 

“Careful John, too many more mince-pies and tankards of 
ale and you will not enjoy your Christmas meal.” 

After their departure, the preparations for their own meal 
continued. This was a great day for all, a day on which Master 
and Maid, Mistress and Servant all shared the same board —a 
day of feasting and rejoicing by all. True the dark clouds of the 
threatened invasion hung even more ominously over them all, but 
for once, all agreed that this should be thrust into the background 
and to let gaiety prevail. Not long after John’s return all was 
ready for the feast. One and all gathered round the board and 
John called for silence and the boar’s head. 

From the kitchen came the sound of singing, 

The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all sing merrily. 

The procession entered the dining-room and the boar’s head 
was placed in front of John. This was the signal for the feast to 
commence. Carvers were busy at the side-tables cutting the 
turkeys, geese, and chicken, whilst John struggled manfully with the 
boar’s head, in spite of the banter and chaff from his wife, sister, 
and Giles. The tankards passed back and forth to the Hall, the 
first barrel was emptied and the second broached. 

Then a lull told everyone that the first course had been demol- 
ished. This was the signal for the plum-puddings and six large 
trays of mince-pies to be broughtin. Then one by one a volunteer 
came forward to entertain the assembled company, with a song, 
perhaps a little out of tune or a bit husky. One of John’s stable- 
boys proved quite a good amateur juggler to the delight of all. 
Then suddenly young John had an inspiration and darting upstairs, 
returned with his hobby horse. This was greeted by whoops of 
delight from young Tom and his brother Edward, who proceeded 
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to entertain the company by riding single and tandem around the 
room. 

Darkness fell and shortly after the nurses departed with the 
youngest children. Joan and Anne listened anxiously but grad- 
ually the noise subsided. Joan’s babies Bridget, Robert and 
Rachel and Anne’s Robert and Anne had either fallen asleep or 
were being fed by their wet-nurses. 

For a while the fun continued until in a brief silence the sound 
of carol singers could be heard outside. 

Joan told a maid to let them in and then turning to Giles, 
whispered, 

“Artful devils ! They missed us last night, knowing there 
would be more to eat and drink tonight.” 

The little party of mummers and carol singers entered, 
muffled up with cloaks and scarves and carrying lanterns on their 
staves. They sang a few carols in which the whole company 
joined and then, as soon as they could do so without seeming too 
greedy, partook of the remains of the feast and ale. 

The revelry had now gone on for some eight hours and the 
parents all felt that for the good of the children it should now 
come to an end. One by one John shepherded his retainers out 
of the dining-room, some to retire to their beds in the Coneygar 
or their homes in Melcombe, and one or two to finish their night 
at the Long Cellar. 

They bade good-night to Giles, Anne, and their two children 
and finally gathering Jane and young John in their arms kissed them 
with a 

“Now off to bed with you both.”’ 

Joan went upstairs with them and John sat alone for a few 
moments by the log fire, deep in thought. 

It had been a wonderful day and perhaps if his father got his 
wish and they all moved to Frampton to live, it might be the last 
Christmas they would spend in their Melcombe home. Who 
knew. All sorts of things could happen in times like these. He 
took one candle, snuffed the others and mounted the stairs to his 
and Joan’s bedroom. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
PREPARATIONS — 1588 


ONE early February morning John strolled into breakfast 
after a walk around his garden. There had been a keen frost and a 
strong southerly wind was blowing, but the skies were clear and 
there was every promise of a fine day. After breakfast his small 
son climbed on to his knee and begged to be allowed to accompany 
him when he did his round of inspection. The Admiral hesitated 
for a minute, but then he recollected that he had never yet had his 
boy with him, although he had carried out the visits many times. 

“Yes lad, I will take you with me today if you are good.” 

Young John dashed away and soon re-appeared in his cloak 
and cap, and father and son walked down St. Thomas Street 
together. They crossed to the Weymouth side on the ferry and as 
they clambered up the steps on to the Weymouth Quay his son 
spotted a lad approaching from the High Street. 

“Chris ! Chris !”’ he called, and turning to his father he asked 
if his friend might come with them. Christopher Hodder ap- 
proached, doffed his cap to the Admiral and grabbed his son’s 
hand. 

“All right, come along both of you, but mind you behave 
yourselves.” 

The two boys were about the same age and the Admiral did 
not welcome the double responsibility, but as young Chris looked 
pretty well behaved and he knew the boy’s father, he did not want 
to refuse. They walked along the Quay, past some of the best 
houses in Weymouth, fine gabled houses with carved fronts and 
artistically latticed bay windows, owned by some of the wealthiest 
merchants of Weymouth. 

Just opposite them at the quayside lay the Barque Sutton, one 
of the Melcombe ships. The Admiral and the two boys boarded 
her and were met by her master, Hugh Preston. They did the 
usual tour of inspection and then stood talking by the bulwarks, 
whilst the two boys raced the decks and played quite happily. 
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Preston looked depressed and gloomy. He explained his fears 
and troubles to his Admiral, 

“You see, sir, all this hanging about is getting the men down. 
They worked like Trojans getting the craft ready, mounting the 
cannon, storing the powder and shot in the quayside warehouses, 
and checking every rope and sail. All that is nearly a year ago 
now and for months they have been idle, just living on the victuals 
sent by the Government and augmented a little by ourselves. 
Their small pay has been irregular and they are far from contented. 
Captain Clifford’s little company of soldiers are in an even worse 
state than we are. Sometimes they have been weeks without pay. 
They tell me that the trained bands at Lulworth and Abbotsbury 
are in even worse shape. They knew nothing of military matters 
when they were formed and although their officers have done their 
best, it is not easy to keep a couple of thousand men contented. 
At first it was allright. They had helped to strengthen the forts 
and erect the beacons at Wyke’s Beacon Hill, and at Ridgeway. 
Now, except for those who are on duty at the forts or the beacons, 
there is little to do and they are too often idle. The volunteers are 
grumbling and want to return to their farm-work and their families, 
and the officers have the greatest difficulty in restraining them. 
I was talking to one of their Captains the other day and he said 
that of course they will do their best, but if the Spaniards ever do 
land, they will be no match for them. Rumours are also flying 
about that the Spanish ships are many times greater than ours. 
How can the Barque Sutton which is but 70 tons and with barely 
a hundred on board including the soldiers, fight against a Spanish 
galleon three times her size and with at least three times the 
complement ?” 

John stood for a moment stroking his beard, then putting his 
hand on Preston’s shoulder replied, 

“IT don’t know, Hugh. All the answer I can give is that we 
must trust in God and do our best. After all, it was but a small 
lad with a pebble that brought down Goliath, so maybe the 
Barque Sutton will do more than you hope or expect.” 

Preston smiled, took the Admiral’s hand and in a more cheer- 
ful tone replied, ‘“‘Maybe.”’ 

John then called the two youngsters, who had just been 
prevented by one of the crew from climbing the rigging, and they 
went ashore and down the quay to the Expedition. Leaving a few 
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minutes later, they stood watching and admiring the Galleon 
at the entrance to the Hole. She was the pride of the Weymouth 
contingent, of one hundred tons, and looked fine as she rode at 
anchor. They pushed off in a boat and boarded her. 

Richard Miller, her captain, greeted them and John introduced 
the two boys. Miller was in a much more cheerful mood than 
Preston and proudly took the Admiral round his eraft. All he 
wanted was for the Spaniards to come and he felt sure his men 
would give a good account of themselves. 

John himself felt a little more optimistic after this visit and 
continued round the Hole and up the harbour to the Catherine. 
They then retraced their steps, re-crossed to the Melcombe side, 
inspected the Heath Hen, the John and the Reprisal and finally 
went aboard the Golden Royal. Young John and Christopher 
raced along the deck and began to climb the steps to the captain’s 
cabin. John shouted after them, 

“Mind you boys don’t touch anything. You can just look, 
that is all.’ With cheerful nods of agreement they disappeared 
into the cabin. The real reason for this sudden dash was that his 
son wished to show Chris the armoury on the walls of this cabin. 

Tom Stone was very proud of the Golden Royal and had 
everything ship-shape and ready. His only worry was the numbers 
he would be carrying. 

“We shall be about a hundred, sir, The crew, the gunners, 
and, I hope, they know their job ; Captain Clifford and some of 
his men who will be useful in serving the guns, if we don’t do any 
boarding and then finally there are ourselves. I have got your 
cabin all ready now, would you like to see it ?” 

John thanked him. 

“Not to-day, Tom, we have got to get back to the Coneygar 
now.” Calling the two boys they left the vessel and started their 
walk home. 

At the end of St. Thomas Street, Chris saw his father standing 
by his boat, who ferried him back to the Weymouth side and on 
reaching his home in the High Street, excitedly told his parents 
how he had spent all the morning with the Admiral and what fun 
he and John had had, going on all the ships. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE ARMADA 


T’was no wave that threatened England, 
But a roller’s crashing might 

To flatten out the Channel, and scourge the fields of Wight, 
To turn the sun to crimson and usher in the night. 

Who dares resist Goliath, who challenges Spain’s best ? 
The merchant men of England, the Davids of the West. 


FEBRUARY ran into March, March into April. The days 
lengthened, but still there was no news of the Armada. Every 
other day or so John inspected his little fleet, but even he was 
getting bored by the long delay. One thing only happened to 
cheer his gloom. Captain Fitzgerald was with Clifford’s men and 
had arranged that he and his Captain should sail with John on the 
Golden Royal. 

Both he and Clifford came to live with John at their home in 
the Coneygar. This was a lasting joy to his son John, who was 
very popular with the two soldiers. Almost every evening one 
would find him between them, asking for stories of military life or 
word pictures of the Queen and London. Their influence upon 
him at this time in his life was to be lasting, because quite un- 
consciously they inculcated into him a deep and sincere sense of 
patriotism. He learnt from them to love England almost fanati- 
cally. 

At long last the orders came from Whitehall. John and his 
little fleet were to set sail at once and join the rest of the Fleet at 
Plymouth. 

Immediately the whole mood of the towns changed. Boredom 
was forgotten, and a deep feeling of excitement over-rode an even 
deeper sense of fear. 

All was rush and bustle in the harbour. Powder, shot, and 
victuals were loaded, the soldiers allocated to their ships, and the 
hundred and one little tasks before sailing kept the crews busy. 

At last all was ready and one morning early in May the little 
ships were towed one by one out of the harbour and into the bay. 
Practically every man, woman, and child from the two towns lined 
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the quaysides to cheer farewell. Joan, with John and Jane at her 
side, stood on the jetty as the Golden Royal passed ; the Admiral 
stood on the poop with both arms raised in a final wave of farewell. 


The ships formed up in the bay and set sail by the Shambles, 
then bore off into Dead Man’s Bay. Here they were joined by 
the Jacob and the Revenge from Lyme. 


In Melcombe, the crowds slowly drifted away and a gloom 
re-settled upon the towns. The little forts and the constant pres- 
ence of the troops were a daily reminder of their own perils, but 
their hearts were with their menfolk. In a way it was a comfort 
to feel that they, too, were sharing these dangers. 


The little fleet continued westward past Start Point and arrived 
at Plymouth early on the following morning. At once John went 
aboard the Ark Royal to receive his orders, then on to moor his 
little craft in their respective places in the long line of ships. Once 
incorporated in the Grand Fleet they captured some of the pride 
of achievement, but also they began to feel some of the gloom and 
frustration that was apparent on all sides. All was far from well 
at Plymouth. Stores were running low, the weather was foul, pay 
only arrived spasmodically and at last on the 18th May, Howard 
complained vigorously to Lord Burghley and London. 


Drake and Hawkins were also causing quite a bit of trouble. 
Both were restive at the inaction and favoured raids on the Span- 
iards. Drake, who had been appointed Vice-Admiral, was the 
more difficult to deal with. A natural buccaneer, a man who had 
made most of his reputation on the Spanish Main, the man who 
had but recently “‘singe’d the Spanish beard” at Cadiz, he was 
more restive than others at the long period of waiting and inactivity. 


Then came the news that the great Armada had been scattered 
by a gale and Drake was more adamant than ever in his demands 
to put to sea and attack. At last on June 2nd he got his way. 
Lord Howard and Hawkins, with a fleet of eighty ships, set sail. 
Contact was not, however, made with the enemy and five days later 
they returned to Plymouth. Then things seemed to go from bad 
to worse. Rations had to be cut, pay was short, and there was a 
growing feeling of discontent throughout the whole fleet. This 
was perhaps the most dangerous period. If the defence were to 
disintegrate then England was lost. Drake and Hawkins were 
but straws at a time like this. Frobisher seemed to sense the real 
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danger. Some of the younger men like Admiral Browne were 
loyal to the core but inexperienced in naval warfare. 

The whole of the weight of responsibility rested upon Lord 
Howard. It was much to his credit that he weathered the psycho- 
logical storm and kept his fleet ready and intact. 

At last on July 29th, the barque Golden Hind sailed into 
Plymouth. Her master, Captain Thomas Fleming, immediately 
reported to Lord Howard. His news was electrifying. He had 
seen the Spanish Fleet off the Scilly Isles, where it was reforming 
after the recent gales. There was little doubt, therefore, that the 
long-awaited attack was imminent. Howard immediately called 
a conference of all his Admirals. 

As John Browne climbed the ladder and stepped aboard the 
Flagship, he sensed the tension and was excited by it. However, 
he had the commonsense to realise that he was but a merchantman 
and, even though Her Majesty had seen fit to appoint him an 
Admiral, he was a novice at sea warfare and had much to learn. 

It was with pride that he met Frobisher, Hawkins, and some 
of the great sailors who had gathered round their chief ready for 
the conference. 

“Where is Drake ?” said Howard. 

One and all began to look around the crowd until the news 
arrived that Drake was playing bowls on the Hoe. They all 
waited in patience until a sailor shouted that Drake was approaching 
the Ark Royal. 

Eagerly each face scanned the bulwarks as a dapper little man 
with a pointed beard stepped aboard. With a face wreathed in 
smiles he approached Lord Howard. There was, however, a 
frown on his chief’s face, as he greeted him. 

**What has delayed you, Sir Francis ?” 

Drake smiled and assured him that there was plenty of time 
to finish the game first and the Spaniards later. Howard muttered, 
“There is never time for a good sailor to disobey orders.” 

Nothing more was said and the incident closed as Howard 
began to explain the situation and his tactics. 

Well, gentlemen, there are one or two things very essential 
that you should all know. Firstly, the enemy are a fine lot of 
seamen, well-disciplined and far more capable of sailing in close 
formation than we are. Secondly, most of their vessels are much 
larger and more heavily-armed than ours, and each with a large 
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complement of soldiers. Boarding is therefore, out of the quest- 
ion and would be just suicidal. Thirdly, one of their favourite 
formations is a crescent, with the weaker vessels in the centre and 
the stronger or larger craft on their flanks. This crescent sweeps 
backwards from the centre and any vessel who attacks the centre 
and weaker vessels from the rear is in danger of being cut off and 
destroyed. Captain Fleming informs me that this was the forma- 
tion they were taking up when he spotted them off the Scillies.”’ 

The admirals listened intently as Howard continued. 

“We shall have some hundred craft against their one hundred 
and fifty or more. I want you all to remember, however, that this 
formation has one weak point, namely the flanks. Here our 
numbers can outweigh theirs. We have the advantage of manoeuvre 
and our smaller ships are faster. We shall constantly attack 
these flanks. If they can be broken up, the whole formation may 
break. Remember, however, that these prongs of the crescent are 
dangerous and if you have to move from one flank to the other, 
disengage, withdraw, and then cross to the other flank well in the 
rear of their formation. Be also on your guard not be decoyed by 
any straggler. Let them get well clear of the main enemy force 
before you go into the attack and reduce them by cannon fire rather 
than attempt a boarding. Is that all clear, gentlemen ?” 

““Now let me explain one useful method of attack. Let us 
suppose you are endeavouring to attack the port flank of the 
enemy’s formation. Do this if possible in pairs. First overtake 
and pass the enemy formation, then turn to starboard and advance 
upon the enemy on his port bow quarter. In this way he cannot 
open fire upon you until the last minute of your attack and you will 
be in the position that offers to him the smallest target. When 
well within range swing starboard again and as you pass the 
enemy pour in a broadside. Immediately you have fired, swing 
starboard again and disengage with only your stern towards him, 
again presenting a small target. The ship following you will 
continue advancing on the enemy until it is much closer than you 
were. Then it also will swing to starboard and pour in its broad- 
side at close range. It will be safer because the enemy will not 
have time to re-load after firing at the first vessel. 

“After disengaging, swing to port and approach the enemy 
again from his stern quarter, and repeat the same method of attack, 
this time firing your starboard guns. Your sailing course will be 
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in a figure of eight and because the enemy have their cannon much 
higher above the waterline than you have, they will be unable to 
depress their cannon and shoot at your bulwarks. True they can 
shoot away your spars and sails but these can easily be repaired.” 

“In this way we can, by sailing in close and bombarding their 
hulls, do a good deal of damage without ourselves suffering much 
harm. Don’t therefore fear to approach close, but be careful of 
your line of approach so that you offer as small as target to the 
enemy as possible.” 

*‘Now I wish you to get this strategy quite clear so that you 
can explain it to your captains after this little conference.” 

| A few questions were asked and Howard explained his replies 
by chalk marks on the deck. The whole strategy was eventually 
so clear that even a novice like John Browne could understand it. 

“Well, gentlemen, return to your ships, explain all this to your 
captains, and be ready to sail at dawn.” 

They slowly dispersed to their own vessels. The way Lord 
Howard had explained things made it all seem a little less grim. 
They fully realised that they had to keep their fleet intact and harass 
the Spaniards at every possible point. The whole scheme seemed 
less perilous than they had thought and they had no difficulty in 
explaining it to their captains. 

The following morning the fleet put to sea and took up their 
positions south-west of Plymouth. A little later the whole array 
of the Armada came in sight. It proved about one hundred and 
thirty strong, but in that number were about sixty ships that were 
three times as large as the Golden Royal. 

As they glanced shorewards they could see the beacons lit 
one by one as they signalled the news throughout England. John, 
as he viewed them, wondered how soon those at Wyke and Ridge- 
way would be lit and just how the good folk of his home town felt, 
also whether Joan had gone to Frampton with the children as she 
had promised him. 

It was now July 31st. Lord Howard in the Ark Royal 
and a large section of the English fleet attacked the northern flank. 
They were able to detach the Rada Coronada and eventually cap- 
ture her. Drake and Hawkins attacked the southern flank. 
Towards the end of the day there was a heavy explosion on the 
San Salvador with Vice-Admiral Miguel d’Aguemde on board, 
and she dropped out of formation. But before she was sufficiently 
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clear for the English to engage, Medina Sidonia saw her difficulty, 
detached some of his own ships to stand by her and shepherd her 
back into the centre of his line. Here her troops and wounded were 
removed to other ships, the dead committed to the sea, and repairs 
started. Finally the day’s engagement was broken off, and the 
mighty Armada continued majestically in formation up the 
Channel. 

That evening John, Tom Stone, Fitzgerald, and Clifford 
were seated in the cabin of the Golden Royal. A chart was spread 
out before them. John sat deep in thought, a frown upon his 
brows. 

“Tomorrow will be the critical day for us. Will they turn in 
after Portland and make a landing in Melcombe Bay ? If they 
do, what earthly chance has Melcombe got against such odds, 
those petty little forts, a couple of thousand half-trained men with 
but little powder and shot.” 

They sat silently gazing at the chart for some moments until 
Tom Stone said, 

“Look, sir. If as they clear Portland Bill and they intend to 
swing into Melcombe they must at all costs be harassed on their 
northern flank. They may then sheer off and make for St. 
Aiban’s Head. Our chaps must be on that flank, even if we have 
to risk being trapped in Dead Man’s Bay.” 

They all agreed with this sound reasoning, so they set course 
into Dead Man’s Bay and hove-to off Lyme. Watches were set : 
the night was hazy, visibility was generally bad and there was 
nothing they could do but await the dawn. 

Daybreak revealed the whole Armada in perfect formation, 
well to their south and making for Portland. 

Between the Melcombe and Weymouth flotilla and the 
Armada was Frobisher with about twenty craft. John ordered his 
ships to close in on Frobisher and together they attacked the 
northern flank hoping they could force it away from Portland. 
In this they completely failed, however, and some of Frobisher’s 
ships led by Drake broke off the engagement, dropped back and 
started to move over to the southern flank. 

The critical problem still remained. Could they somehow get 
between Portland and the northern flank of the Armada ? That 
could only mean that they would have to make the dangerous 
passage between Portland and the Race, 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
OFF PORTLAND 


FROBISHER in the Triumph had also appraised the value of 
the Race and, sailing close to the Golden Royal, called on Browne 
to follow him. He then set the Triumph on a course straight for 
Portland Bill, followed by five London merchant vessels. John 
Browne and his ten little ships followed in their wake. They 
rounded the Bill and keeping close to the coastline, gradually 
overtook the northern flank of the Armada. 

This northern flank was composed largely of Levantine craft 
and the sight of the English ships hemmed in, with the cliffs 
behind them, was too strong a bait to be ignored. 

Breaking away from the main formation they attacked. 
This was exactly what Frobisher had anticipated and in a few 
minutes the Levantines were wallowing in the Race. The English 
ships closed in as near as they dare and opened fire. Howard saw 
what was happening and came racing to help Frobisher. The 
English ships were unable to do much damage, however, and 
Medina Sidonia, having noted the danger, detached one or two of 
his larger ships to assist his northern flank. Carefully they shep- 
herded the Levantine ships out of the Race and back to their 
position on the northern flank. 

These movements had, however, broken the Spanish line for a 
time, and here and there the English ships were busily engaging any 
vessel that had sailed too far from the main crescent. 

John gazed up at the cliffs of Portland which were lined by 
hundreds of Portlanders, each getting a grandstand view of the 
whole battle. 

John Browne’s flotilla now began to approach Weymouth 
Bay. In the meantime the Armada had slowly reformed and was 
obviously making for St. Alban’s Head. 

John saw that the danger to Melcombe had passed and offered 
up a silent prayer of thanks. Now however, there was a new 
excitement. The huge San Salvador had drifted in rear of the 
Armada. The explosion had loosened some of her seams and she 
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was dropping out of the main fleet. Lord Howard and some of 
his ships immediately closed in her and after exchanging some 
broadsides, she struck her colours. 

Admiral Howard went on board and received the surrender of 
the Vice-Admiral, and then ordered Captain Fleming to tow her 
into Weymouth. 

That evening there was intense excitement in both Weymouth 
and Melcombe. The townspeople were crowded on each side of 
the harbour as an excited crowd of fishermen in their small boats 
towed the San Salvador down the harbour. The cheering crowd 
gazed with awe at the huge vessel. It was larger than anything 
they had ever had in their harbour before, and they realised at 
once what their menfolk in their small ships were up against. 

As the ship approached the end of St. Nicholas Street, it 
was obvious that she was making water fast, and finally the Spanish 
vessel settled down hard and fast on the bottom midway between 
the two towns. This in itself was fortunate in that neither town 
could claim this galleon as their own property. 

In the meantime both fleets had re-formed and were slowly 
sailing up Channel. The English fleet was formed into four 
squadrons. Frobisher took one, Drake another, and Howard 
the other two. 

Constant skirmishes took place and any straggler was immed- 
iately attacked, but the losses were light. Indeed the whole day’s 
fight off Portland had only caused about a hundred casualties. 

No attempt was made to land on the south coast because 
Sidonia had his orders first to link up with Parma who had 40,000 
men with barges waiting near Flushing for the invasion of England. 

At last on August 6th, the Armada anchored in close formation 
off Calais. Messengers were sent ashore to contact Parma. 
By now, Sidonia was a worried man. The constant attacks of the 
English all the way up the Channel had not only delayed him, but 
had forced him to use up a great deal of his powder and shot. 
What he needed now was a few days to replenish his stores and 
ammunition and prepare for the next move on London. 

This was the one thing the English refused to allow. Like 
angry little hornets they were continually sailing in, firing a few 
broadsides and then, before they could be engaged, they were 
away again, 
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Another thing was causing quite a bit of alarm amongst the 
Spaniards. This was a rumour that the English had an Italian 
with them who was an expert at inventing forms of fire attack. 
True, there was an Italian in England with this reputation, but he 
had done little or nothing to help. 

Consequently, the English planned their own surprise. 

At dawn on August 7th, the Spanish noted a line of eight 
ships sailing straight towards them. Smoke began to rise from the 
holds which had been filled with straw faggots and pitch. The 
nucleus crews departed in their small boats and suddenly the smoke 
changed to tongues of flame. Sidonia saw the danger and des- 
patched some of his small craft with orders to grapple.them and 
tow them away from his main fleet, beaching them if possible on 
the French coast. This they succeeded in doing with the first two 
burning ships, but the other six, now each a blazing furnace, 
sailed straight into the Spanish line. 

It was then that their close formation failed them. Anchors 
were weighed in a panic of haste, but the fire-ships were now 
amongst them and their own rigging and sails were catching fire. 
In their haste they were colliding with one another, losing a bow- 
sprit here or a yard-arm there. 

Still the English did not attack. They were sailing up and 
down between the Armada and the Goodwins. Those who were 
near enough could see the pandemonium that existed in the 
Armada. The ships which caught fire had to run for the shore, 
beach their craft and escape the best way they could. The main 
fleet, however, had got clear. Their one object was to avoid the 
English and get as far away from Calais as possible. 

Sidonia gathered them slowly and moved them northwards up 
the Dutch coast where eventually they were re-formed as a fleet. 
Then the gales struck them. 

Sidonia was now ina quandry. If he turned south again and 
tried to link up with Parma he would be of little use because he 
was now short of powder and shot, also he had not learnt if 
Parma was ready for the invasion of England. Therefore, the 
re-formed Armada continued to move northwards. 

Lord Howard took the main body of his fighting ships and 
followed them, keeping between them and the east coasts of 
England and Scotland. 
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However, he ordered his smaller ships to make for Tilbury and 
be ready there to meet any threat from Parma. 

Parma’s army was now stranded in the rear of the great 
Armada and it appeared that the danger of invasion was averted 
at least for the time being. A constant guard was, however, still 
necessary on the Thames estuary and this was to be their task. 

The invincible Armada had indeed lived up to its name in 
one way. It had arrived at Calais after the long running-fight all 
the way up the Channel still intact, or nearly so. 

It was those six fire-ships that caused the panic and then the 
gales and storms in the North Sea had completed their rout. 

Had they landed anywhere on the south coast of England the 
story might have ended differently. 

Few realised the significance of those few days. They changed 
the whole course of history, not only of this land and the Americas, 
but of the whole world for hundreds of years. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
TILBURY 


AS darkness fell on the evening of the 10th August, the night 
sky was illuminated by bonfires on either side of the Thames. 
They stretched away towards London as far as the eye could see 
and silhouetted against the flames of each were a little crowd of 
dancers and merrymakers. For three years the dark clouds of 
invasion had hung heavily over the island and now the greater 
danger was past and the people were wild with delight. 

It was only, however, when John, Tom, and Fitzgerald stepped 
upon the Essex coast on the following morning that they realised 
how great all this jubilation was. Hundreds of ladies and gentle- 
men, merchants and their wives and daughters, had ridden down to 
Tilbury from London to welcome the returning fleet. All class 
distinction was forgotten as they jostled each other on the shore. 
New fuel was being heaped on the bonfires, excited youths were 
dashing around discharging their muskets into the air, and flags 
and banners were waving everywhere. 

Immediately John and his party stepped ashore they were 
mobbed by the crowds on the bank. Men were slapping them on 
the back, girls were throwing their arms around the sailors and 
smothering them with kisses, while other men were dragging his 
remaining crew away to the nearest cellars where there was free 
ale for all. 

John and Fitzgerald had intended to hire horses and ride up 
to London, visit the “Blue Boar” and get a messenger despatched 
to Melcombe, but both now realised that they dare not leave 
Tilbury. It was doubtful if many of their own crew would be 
sober at nightfall and it was vitally important that they all were 
got aboard again sometime that night. John had been surrounded 
by women nearly all the morning, but had managed to break away 
for a mid-day meal with some of the captains of the London 
merchant-men and their wives. These wives had arrived quite 
early, and many had spent all the morning seeking their husbands 
in the crowds and had only just been re-united. In the after- 
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noon John met Fitzgerald with a couple of handsome young 
ladies, one on either arm dancing along like milkmaids on a May 
Day. 

Later in the evening John began to tire of all the revelry and, 
running into Tom Stone, they entered a cellar and sat talking over 
a tankard of ale. Both realised that they must make plans for 
rounding up their crew and getting them back aboard the Golden 
Royal. 

This task took hours and it was almost dawn before the last 
man was collected. Then one or two of the more sober were set 
on watch. It was mid-day before the whole crew were fit to 
assemble again. 

Here, amidships, John addressed them. 

“We all had a good day yesterday and you have all behaved 
splendidly since we left Plymouth. Now we have a bit more hard 
work ahead. There is a strong rumour that Her Majesty will 
come down to Tilbury to inspect her ships, any day now. Don’t 
forget, lads, that we are one of Her ships, even if we are not norm- 
ally of Her navy. We have got to get the Golden Royal as clean 
and smart as the Ark Royal. I know I can trust every one of you, 
so now let’s get to work and make our vessel the smartest in the 
Fleet.” 

Early the following morning the eagerly awaited news arrived. 
The Queen was coming to Tilbury and the troops would parade for 
her. 

Her Majesty was carried in her chair from the Palace of White- 
hall to Westminster where, accompanied by Lord Leicester, she 
boarded her Barge. Slowly the Royal Barge was rowed down the 
Thames, past the citizens of London who thronged the banks of 
the river. The Queen, seated high on a dais at the stern of the 
Barge, with her face wreathed in smiles, acknowledged the tumult- 
uous cheers of her people. London Bridge was gaily decorated 
with bunting and banners, every window of the houses crowded 
with people, many of whom were scattering flowers upon the 
Royal Barge as it passed beneath them. On past the Tower the 
procession went, flanked on either side by scores of boats crowded 
with boisterous Londoners. 

Slowly the congested mass of houses gave way to fields and 
common land, until at last Tilbury Fort came into view. Here in 
mid-stream lay the forty-odd ships that had returned from Calais, 
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all anchored in two perfectly straight lines. The bulwarks of 
every vessel were lined by the sailors and soldiers who made up 
her complement, whilst on the poops stood the officers. 

Admiral John Browne, Tom Stone, Captains Clifford and 
Fitzgerald stood on the Golden Royal. The two soldiers saluted, 
but John and Tom were so carried away by their excitement that 
they joined in the roars of cheers from their crew. The Queen 
looked radiant and her face beamed with smiles as she acknow- 
ledged the cheers of the crews with a little wave of her hand. 

At the end of the first line, the Barge turned and came back 
along the other line on the Essex side of the river, then moved on 
to the jetty at Tilbury Fort. As the Queen passed, all was bustle 
and excitement on each ship, boats were lowered and quickly filled 
with all the lucky members of the crew who were to be allowed 
ashore to see the Royal Review. 

As the Royal Barge approached Tilbury Fort, a royal salute 
was fired by the gunners and as it pulled in to the jetty, Lord 
Leicester and the Queen landed and were joined by the rest of her 
retinue. Her magnificent gown revealed all its beauty in the sun- 
light, her huge ruffle towering up from her shoulders enhancing her 
auburn hair. She looked as she was, The Queen of England — 
that England which had humiliated her arch-enemy, Spain. 

Queen Elizabeth I was, without doubt, the greatest Queen 
that England has ever had. Not for her virtues, kindness, wisdom, 
or sense of justice, but because she proved a great leader at a 
moment in our history when leadership was of the highest import- 
ance. She carried with her that million or more of her subjects 
who formed the Church of England, Bishops, rectors, and lay- 
men — all ardent Protestants who looked to her as the Head of the 
New Church. They offered, willingly, their unbounded loyalty. 
It was they who viewed her as the ‘Virgin Queen’. 

Then also, she held the loyalty of her Catholic subjects, her 
merchants and serfs. The Catholics hated the new Religion. 
The merchants and serfs could not care less and were quite willing 
to conform providing it was good for business or pleased their 
masters. But one and all admired the courage of the Queen and 
had no desire to be under the Spanish yoke. 

To this second group she was no Virgin Queen, but rather the 
re-incarnation of the Maid Joan to whom they were more than 
willing to give their services. 
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The younger statesmen and the young men of her realm, 
those to whom she looked to give their lives if necessary, all adored 
her. Elizabeth realised that she was not an outstanding beauty, 
nor had she the buxom figure so beloved in Tudor times. But as 
her father had loved women, so she loved men, and nothing pleased 
her more than to have them around her. She knew how to dress 
in the most attractive way, she knew how to use her eyes and lips 
so that an attractive little smile could put a man at his ease. She 
knew that her eyes, at times the eyes of a coquette, could hold a 
man and if, when that man’s eyes wandered, they strayed to her 
comely figure, all the better, because it made her feel essentially 
woman. It was this gay feminine side of her character that 
inspired Spenser to write his Faerie Queene and later, Will Shakes- 
peare to give the world his immortal plays. It was this side of 
her character which made her prefer the buccaneer Drake to Lord 
Howard. To all these men she was neither a Virgin Queen nor a 
Maid Joan, but rather, in modern phraseology, their adored pin- 
up girl. 

One small section alone did not like her, the extreme Puritans. 
To them, all this adulation was but wicked idolatry and while, 
maybe, they hated Popery more, they could not approve of many 
actions of this Queen. 

As for Elizabeth, she hated them and if she had to choose 
between a Papist and a Puritan, she would have had the Papist 
every time, because no man dare to say to her, ‘“‘Thou shalt not.” 

The grooms led forward the horses and they mounted. 
Elizabeth on a beautiful white horse and Leicester on a superb 
roan. Following the river bank they moved onwards followed by 
their retinue, towards the review ground. The crowds, restrained 
by a line of pikemen, pressed in cheering on either side. 

In the meantime a large proportion of the crews had landed and 
Walsingham had been busy lining up the masters of each ship and 
the officers of the military detachments. Admiral Browne was 
placed in the front rank of this little party. 

The cheering grew nearer and every head was turned in the 
direction of its sound, each anxious to catch the first sight of the 
Queen. At last the cavalcade appeared, and the shouts and 
cheers became almost deafening as the Queen and Lord Leicester 
moved out from their retinue and approached. Slowly they rode 
along the lines, stopping every now and again for the Queen to 
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exchange a word with one of the seamen. Then they turned and 
halted just in front of the line, and Leicester spoke, 
“Will Admiral Browne come forward, please’. 


There was a hush for a moment, even amid the cheering throng, 
as John moved forward almost bewildered. All he could seem to 
see at that moment were the white legs of a horse and a beautifully 
embroidered gown. He pulled himself together and sweeping off 
his hat, dropped with a bow on one knee and lowered his head. 

Elizabeth held out her left hand to Leicester who handed her 
his sword. This she changed to her right hand and bending 
forward lightly touched John on each shoulder with the remark, 

“Arise, Sir John.” 

John was stunned for a monent, but slowly raised his eyes until 
they rested on her lips with that bewitching little smile. Then he 
gazed into her eyes that seemed full of laghter and feeling bolder 
now, stood facing her. The Queen handed the sword back to 
Leicester and stretched out her right hand towards her new Knight. 
John took a step forward, raised his own right hand until it rested 
beneath the long tapering fingers of his Sovereign and then touched 
those fingers with his lips in an almost reverent kiss. This was a 
signal for a fresh burst of cheering from the crowd and once more 
the eyes of the Queen and her new Knight met. Still there was 
that twinkle of laughter in her eyes, but now there was an answering 
twinkle in John’s. 

The Queen turned away, accompanied by Leicester, and John 
bowed again as she rejoined her retinue. The company then 
moved away to inspect the long lines of troops drawn up on the 
Thames side. 

John stood dazed. He was hardly aware of the teeming 
crowds, nor did he seem to hear the cheering. Then suddenly a 
hand was placed on his shoulder and he turned to find Fitzgerald 
at his side offering his congratulations. Then another hand 
firmly grasped his right hand. He knew at once, by the feel, that 
it was Tom’s and the unspoken words conveyed to him the depth of 
sincerity of his old friend. 

When the review was over and the Queen had departed, 
John and his friends returned to the river side to rejoin the Golden 
Royal. 

As they walked along, Fitzgerald chaffed him, 
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“You made a real hit, Sir John. 1 watched her eyes closely 
and unless I am mistaken you will soon be getting a command to 
attend at Court.” 

This was quite a shock to John, such a possibility had never 
occurred to him. 

“T pray not, Fitzgerald, I am not cut out for a courtier and it is 
the last thing I desire.” 

A cheering and excited crew almost jostled their Admiral as 
they embarked on return to the Golden Royal. Here too, the news 
had preceded them and the seamen left aboard lined the bulwarks 
cheering him lustily as he stepped on the deck. 

That evening, John turned to Fitzgerald, 

“We must get up to London to-morrow and despatch a letter 
to Joan.” 

Fitzgerald agreed and John retired to his cabin where he 
started to compose his letter. How difficult it was. He had to tell 
her the story simply so that his son and daughter could under- 
stand. Then he had to finish with the excitement of that day. 
He struggled on, candles were brought, but at long last the self- 
imposed task was done. 

After a final message of love to his wife and his signature, 
‘John’, he carefully re-read the letter. Then he paused looking at 
his signature, and finally took up his pen and added, ‘Admiral 
Sir John Browne and Lady Browne’. 

Rolling the parchment, he tied it with tape and added his 
seal. He smiled as he looked at this seal, a running hare. Today 
he had felt more like a timid rabbit ! 

He undressed and climbed into his bunk. Now all was 
relatively quiet, although one could still hear the faint sounds of 
revelry from the shore. 

He lay there thinking in the darkness. He was not yet thirty 
and yet so much had happened in his short lifetime. Bit by bit 
he went over the events of the day, one that would remain fresh in 
his memory for a long time to come. At last he fell asleep, tired 
but happy. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 


EARLY the next morning, John stepped out of his cabin. It 
promised to be a beautiful day. The skies were clear except for a 
few sirrus clouds to the westward. The rising sun caught these 
clouds and turned them for a few moments into pink and gold in 
the otherwise clear blue sky. The heavy gales which had driven 
the Armada relentlessly further north until they could do nothing 
but set sail for Spain, had now blown themselves out. It seemed as 
if the elements which had helped to destroy their enemies now 
turned a smiling face upon this happy little nation. 

Suddenly round the corner came Tom Stone. He stopped 
a yard or so from John and they stood gazing at each other, then 
suddenly they both burst into peals of laughter. 

Twill be terribly difficult to remember to call thee Sir 
John.” 

’Twill be difficult to get used to such an address,” was the 
immediate response. 

Tom stood in thought for a moment or so and then said, 

“Pll wager her Ladyship will prove the better pleased, and 
young John will be a proud and excited lad.” 

“Aye ! Tom, I am longing to see them all again and it may 
not be long now. Rumour has it that Parma will shortly disband 
his Army and in any case the main fleet is reported to be returning. 
Then we shall be relieved and we will be able to sail westwards once 
more. Captain Fitzgerald and I are riding to London today, 
where amongst other things I plan to visit Whitehall and draw 
some of the gratuity promised for us all. I want you and the other 
captains to check carefully the supply of victuals for this return 
journey. Remember Captain Clifford and all his men will be 
coming with us as far as Portsmouth. Don’t spread the news 
around the crews yet, they are all having the time of their lives and 
will not grumble at a few more days revelry !” 

An hour or so later, John and Fitzgerald, accompanied by 
their servants, were rowed across to Tilbury Fort. Here Fitzgerald 
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was fortunate in obtaining the loan of four horses and they rode off 
westwards along the common lands adjoining the Thames. It 
promised to be a very hot summer’s day and in consequence they 
only trotted slowly to avoid tiring their horses. At last they 
approached the houses and the outskirts of the City. They entered 
by a gate near one of the large forts that had been built to guard 
London. From now on it was walking pace, because the little 
road was thronged with riders like themselves, carts and hundreds 
of pedestrians, all bound for the festivities. On past the Tower, 
down Byward Street, up to St. Paul’s and finally into Holborn and 
the ‘Old Blue Boar’. John immediately arranged for the despatch 
to Melcombe of a rider with his letter to Joan, then as they had 
much to do on the following day they had their evening meal and 
retired. 

It was indeed a busy day that lay ahead of them. The first 
part was to be spent shopping and the second in Whitehall. They 
dressed in their uniforms, now getting a little shabby, and John 
took out a leather purse of gold to take with them. 

Their first call was at a court and uniform tailors, where 
Fitzgerald ordered a new tunic, but John was anxious to get every- 
thing at once, or at least before he visited Whitehall that afternoon. 
In this he was fortunate as the tailor had just completed a new 
uniform for Admiral Hawkins, who was about John’s build and 
he assured them that he could make another before Hawkins 
returned and requiredit. John tried on the tunic with its elaborate 
embroidery and padded sleeves. This, as the tailor expected, 
fitted him perfectly and only small alterations were necessary to the 
epaulettes. The shoulder and waist fittings were such that it 
might have been made for him. 

The cloak of rich velvet with wide sweeping sleeves was also a 
perfect fit and the breeches only required a slight alteration. 
John delightedly accepted this uniform and the tailor promised to 
make the necessary alterations at once and deliver it to the ‘Old 
Blue Boar’ not later than two o’clock that afternoon. 

Ata silk merchant’s, whom John knew personally from his last 
visit to London, he purchased a new sash for himself and two new 
gowns for Joan. 

A court shoemaker was able to supply a pair of shoes to go 
with this new uniform and then they went to an armourer. John 
did not want a suit of armour at this stage, but asked the armourer 
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to take all the measurements so that one could be ordered later. 
However, he did purchase a pair of poleyns and a splendid new 
sword. Their final purchases were hats, one for Fitzgerald and 
one for himself, a velvet hat of rich old gold with a small ostrich 
plume, which curled neatly round one side, and was dyed the same 
colour as his sash. He finally chose a charming hat for Joan. 

Their shopping expedition was now almost over. True he 
had had to guess things somewhat for Joan, but he knew she had a 
seamstress who could make any minor alterations. On their way 
back to the ‘Blue Boar’ they purchased hose and handkerchiefs and 
visited a saddler where they obtained a splendid leather travelling 
trunk. 

The smaller things his servants carried and the rest were to be 
delivered to their inn that morning. 

They returned for their mid-day meal and by two o’clock every- 
thing had arrived as promised. John paid the bearers and retired 
to his room to change. The new uniform was donned and the 
other purchases packed in the leather trunk. As he finished there 
was a tap at the door and Fitzgerald entered. For a moment he 
stood appraising the outfit and then seizing John’s hand said, 

“You look splendid, Sir John! ’Tis worthy of a Knight and 
should impress the clerks and their Lordships in Whitehall.” 

Leaving the hotel, they mounted their horses and with their 
servants rode down to the Strand, along it to the green at the end 
and then turned down Whitehall. Here the delay was nothing 
like as long as they had anticipated, but whether this was in any 
way due to John’s new uniform, or perchance because Walsingham 
had given orders for prompt payment to these sailors, they did not 
know. At any rate, twenty bags were soon forthcoming, two for 
each vessel, one with gold and the other with silver coins. Indeed 
most of the time was spent checking these bags and signing for the 
contents. The servants were called, the bags placed in their haver- 
sacks and with handshakes all round they departed for their ride 
back to the ‘Old Blue Boar’. Here the money bags were carefully 
packed in the new leather trunk and a watch set to guard them. 

John and Fitzgerald both felt that they had now done enough 
work for that day and needed some relaxation. 

After their evening meal they walked down to the Strand and 
took the ferry over to the south bank of the river. As the ferry 
arrived at the steps on the south side, they landed and then passed 
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through a road, little more than a passage, between the houses 
along the river side. Beyond these houses this little lane wandered 
along aimlessly through the gardens and fields and finally arrived 
at the Common that lay between this point and the ramparts of the 
fortifications. Here a gigantic fair was in full swing. Bonfires, 
jugglers, acrobats, men with performing bears, and here and there 
above the level of the jostling crowd, small stages upon which the 
actors were performing. 

A. crowd of mummers, hobby-horse men and excited maidens, 
some in fancy dress, beset them on all sides. Not only did John’s 
uniform cause many an enquiring glance, but it also gave them a 
greater freedom when walking round the grounds. After a while 
they reached an octagonal stockade, entered and took their seats 
on planks surrounding the small ring in the centre. John had 
never seen bear-baiting before and was not quite sure if he would 
like it. ; 

Wooden doors at one side of the arena were opened and a huge 
brown bear ambled into the ring. He blinked at the torches and 
stood on his hind legs. 

Another door was opened and a crowd of small dogs rushed 
into the ring. They stopped, barking excitedly, looking for their 
quarry. The bear, still standing on his hind legs, awaited the 
attack. As the dogs threw themselves at his throat and flanks, he 
lashed out at them with his paws. Every now and again a dog was 
hurled across the ring by these giant paws to strike the wooden 
sides with a thud. Often it fell only to rise again and throw itself 
into another attack, but occasionally one lay still with its back 
broken. 

Finally, attendants with torches drove the bear back into its 
cage and retrieved the surviving dogs. It was a cruel sport but 
neither Fitzgerald or John saw it as such. These were cruel days, 
days when it was not uncommon to see a witch or heretic burnt at 
the stake, days when a prisoner was tortured on the rack and petty 
offenders placed in the stocks or pillory to be pelted by their 
fellows with rotten fruit or garbage of any sort, often until they 
fainted. Hence, John saw nothing very terrible about this sport. 
In fact it reminded him a little of the campaign in which he had 
just fought. 

The Armada like a huge bear had moved majestically up the 
Channel. The tiny and more vulnerable English ships, dashing in 
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on its flanks snapping and snarling. True, the English had not 
won any more than the terriers had killed the bear. Eventually 
like the bear, the Armada had been driven away by fire and finally 
destroyed by the winds of heaven. 

Tiring a little, they left the fair, re-crossed the Thames and 
wended their way homewards via Chancery Lane. 

Suddenly they heard wild screaming from an alley-way on 
their right. Fitzgerald drew his sword and with John at his heels 
dashed off in the direction of the screams. Three ruffians were 
molesting a woman and without a moment’s hesitation Fitzgerald 
charged at the one holding the girl and ran him through. He 
let the girl go, staggered back a pace and dropped dead amid the 
garbage at the side of the alley. The second man turned and fled 
up the alley in the direction of St. Dunstan’s. The third, however, 
cocked his flint-lock pistol and approached John. Realising the 
danger, John jumped to the right and brought his sword down on 
the wrist that held the weapon. The pistol fired, the ball missed 
and the weapon clattered upon the stones in the alley. Its owner 
rushed past John into Chancery Lane and turned right to seek 
cover in Lincoln’s Inn. 

Fitzgerald bent down and gathered the girl in his arms. The 
rays of moonlight shone upon her face and body revealing a 
beautiful woman. Her hat lay in the rubbish, her dress was 
soiled and torn with one sleeve of her bodice wrenched from her 
shoulder until it hung from her wrists, more like a handbag than a 
garment. Fitzgerald carefully lifted the dress until it covered her 
naked breast. As he did so she opened her eyes, beautiful, wild, 
frightened eyes, that for a moment had thought all was lost. Then 
as she appraised her rescuer her lips broke into a smile and her 
eyes expressed her gratitude far more than any words could have 
done. 

Just then, the Watch came round the corner, their braziers 
lighting up the scene. The maid looked even more beautiful in 
their light. John stooped and picked up her hat from the rubbish. 
She gathered her dishevelled hair and thrust it into the hat as she 
pulled it on to her head. John gave the Watch full particulars of 
the incident and they agreed to get the body taken away. As 
they re-entered Chancery Lane, John noticed that her chair lay 
by the roadside. It was quite apparent that when the attack had 
taken place her servants had just dropped the chair and fled leaving 
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her at the mercy of the ruffians. One of the handles was broken, 
but the Watch quickly pressed some passing men who lifted the 
chair and carried the distressed maiden back to the ‘Old Blue 
Boar’. 

Fitzgerald and John followed in their wake. 

“By Gad! John, did you see her face ?” said Fitzgerald. 
“Luck seems to have come my way at last.” 

When they entered the hotel, a room was quickly made 
available and a seamstress sent up to make temporary repairs to 
her attire. 

At last she returned to the lounge of the inn, her dress now 
repaired, her hair correctly set, and her elegant hat upon her 
head. Now clean once more and with a happy smile on her lips, 
she greeted them and walked up to the Officer of the Watch to give 
him the particulars required. She was Lady Twyne and asked 
that a message might be sent to her husband. 

Fitzgerald gave a sigh, and murmured to John, 

“Just my luck.” 

They sat chatting whilst awaiting the arrival of her husband, 
each sipping a brandy. This quickly brought back the colour to 
her pale cheeks. At last he arrived and thanked Fitzgerald 
profusely for rescuing his wife and inviting him to call on them the 
following day. 

Perhaps Fitzgerald was a little too eager in his acceptance, for 
John noticed an enquiring look in Twyne’s eyes. When there- 
fore John also, was invited, he made his excuses. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
SUNDAY, 19th AUGUST, 1588 


A Queen discards her regal pride and humbly kneels, 
The bells seem muffled, let wild clamour cease : 
In hush and silence every subject feels 
The fluttering pigeons are now doves of peace. 


JOHN was anxious to attend the Thanksgiving Service at 
St. Paul’s, not only to worship God but also because he wished to 
see his Queen once more before returning to Melcombe. Fitz- 
gerald had been but a broken reed the last day or two, disappearing 
early in the mornings and not returning until late in the evenings, 
his head full of, and his tongue chattering about, Lady Twyne. 

Consequently John had been driven into the company of 
two Army officers, and it was to them that he proposed attending 
the Service at St. Paul’s. 

They advised that it would be quicker and better to walk, 
because the crowds would make it impossible for riders to get 
anywhere near the cathedral itself. Arrayed in their best uni- 
forms, therefore, they departed down Holborn and turned towards 
Blackfriars. Everyone seemed to be moving in the same direction, 
and they soon found themselves halted by a great crowd held back 
by a line of pikemen. The crowd was in a good humour, how- 
ever, and only surged forward now and again, but the pikemen 
brought their pikes to the horizontal, forming a fence through 
which the crowd could not break. It was a very hot day and many 
were fainting in the jostling mob. If they had friends with them 
all was well, but if they were alone then nobody was willing to 
give up their position of vantage. They were either dragged back 
through the crowd or at times passed overhead to the rear where 
they were propped against the nearest wall. True, some apparent 
good Samaritan bent over them, but these often departed after 
going through their pockets. Here a leather jerkin or cravat was 
removed, ostensibly to enable the poor fellow to breathe more 
easily, but these also somehow disappeared with his shoes and even 
his hose. Indeed, when he recovered consciousness he was likely 
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to return to this world no more affluent nor better clad than when 
he made his first entry. John signalled to one of the officers of the 
pikemen, who cleared a way for them to pass on to the procession 
route. Turning left, they walked between the crowds up Ludgate 
to St. Paul’s. 

Mounting the steps to the west door of the cathedral, they 
took up a position enabling them to look down Ludgate towards 
the Fleet. A few moment after their arrival one of the vergers 
approached John to enquire the names of his little party. The 
verger departed, but a few minutes later appeared again with 
another gentleman. He introduced them. 

“Admiral Sir John Browne — Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

They bowed to each other and Raleigh bent towards John, 

“T’ve only just arrived from the West Country this morning 
and have come straight here. How I envy you, Browne, I would 
have given everything to have sailed with Lord Howard, but Her 
Majesty put me in charge of troops in the West Country.” 

John did his best to explain the course of the actions and the 
strength of the Armada. Raleigh nodded and gave his verdict. 

“I know some blame Howard for not engaging them more 
fiercely, particularly off Portland, but I think history will prove 
that he was correct and wise.” 

Then in the distance they heard the sound of cheering. First 
like a tiny ripple of wavelets on the shore and gradually growing 
louder and louder still, as the Knights and Nobles, riding four 
abreast, came into view approaching the Cathedral. 

Amidst them was the State Coach which drew up opposite 
the West Door. Queen Elizabeth alighted and started to walk 
up the steps of the Cathedral. At the West door the Archbishop 
and the Clergy awaited her. She wore a magnificent gown that 
billowed out like a large crinoline and close at her side walked two 
pages. As she reached the top of the steps she halted and knelt, 
her pages arranging the folds of her dress. Slowly the crowd was 
hushed and following her lead, the Archbishop and Clergy knelt ; 
so also did John and the others at the West Door. Hundreds of 
the crowd also dropped to their knees and the menfolk doffed 
their caps and lowered their heads. That it was an impromptu 
gesture was obvious to all because in the clear summer air the bells 
of the Cathedral continued their jubilant peal and only those near 
the Queen could hear her clear voice saying a prayer of thanks- 
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giving. It was an unforgettable moment and almost everyone 
recognised it as a sincere act. Even the odd one or two sceptics 
were impressed by the skill and perfect timing of the incident. 

The hush that swept round St. Paul’s and down Ludgate to the 
Fleet, was such a dramatic counter to the crescendo of cheers, that 
it, in itself, was very moving. As the Queen rose and entered 
the Cathedral the crowd moved forward, now subdued, and with 
tears coursing down the cheeks of many women. As John 
entered the Cathedral he was sure that he would never forget those 
moments. 

They took up their positions in the south transept and the 
Queen knelt on a small cushion opposite a small lectern immediately 
beneath the central tower. And the clergy, choirs and instru- 
mentalists took up their positions in or near the chancel and rapidly 
every available place in the Cathedral was occupied. The service 
began and the sermon was preached, but the unforgettable climax 
came when the musicians led the whole congregation in the hymn 
of thanksgiving specially composed for this great day. 


From our base invaders, 

From wicked man’s devices, 
Oh ! God arise and aid us, 
And crush our enemies. 

Sink deep their potent navies, 
Their strengthened spirit break. 
Oh ! God arise and help us, 
For Jesus Christ his sake. 


John joined in the singing and wondered if Joan was at that 
moment also singing the same words at St. Ann’s. How he 
wished that she and young John could be at his side. All at once 
he felt a surge of home-sickness and longed to be in Melcombe 
once more. 

The service came to a close and the Queen left the Cathedral. 
The procession re-formed and departed down Ludgate and the 
cheering crowds began to disperse. 

John and his two companions retraced their steps to the 
“Blue Boar’ and for a while they walked in silence, then one of 
the officers turned to John. 

“You know, Sir John, that is the wonderful thing about our 
Queen. There must be thousands who hate her religious opinions 
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hundreds who disapprove of much that takes place at Court, but 
all admire her fearlessness, and at times like these she is capable 
of stirring up a deep sense of patriotism and loyalty, even in her 
enemies.” 

John nodded his agreement and the conversation then changed 
to the possible attempt of an invasion by Parma. One thought 
something would be tried, if only to save the face of Spain in 
Europe ; the other felt that with the destruction of the Armada, 
depression would be so great at Flushing that the whole adventure 
would be called off. 

When they arrived at the “Blue Boar’, John was surprised 
to be greeted by an obviously dejected Fitzgerald. He drew John 
to one side. 

“It’s all over, John. I feel I shall never see her again. My 
reception to-day was cool, although I could see by the look in her 
eyes that she did not really wish it. I realise that it could not be 
otherwise. Her husband was as courteous as ever, but the stern 
manner and the way he fingered his sword from time to time, 
made it quite clear that I must go quickly or fight. I could but 
take the hint ; I felt somehow that it would be her wish. Good 
God, man, I shall never meet another woman like her !”” 

John expressed his sympathy, but secretly he had seen the 
crisis approaching and was glad in his heart that it had ended 
peacefully. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
HOME AGAIN 


POOR Fitzgerald had lost all interest in London and was even 
more anxious than John to return to Tilbury and the West Country. 
When, therefore, the dresses John had ordered for Joan arrived, 
they began to pack ready for the return journey. John had hired 
a small wagon for the trip and, although it was only a short 
journey, he was more than a little worried about it due to the gold 
and silver for the crews having to be conveyed. This was packed 
at the bottom of the trunk with their clothing above it. With just 
four as escort it could be risky, but Fitzgerald told him not to 
worry as he hoped to make a rendezvous at the ramparts with 
some of his military friends from Tilbury, who would be an 
additional guard. 

They set out at little more than walking pace, past St. Paul’s 
and the Tower and, as expected, met their military friends at the 
eastern gate. John’s fears disappeared ; he was more than 
grateful to these officers who did not complain at the slow journey 
but willingly travelled with them. 

At last Tilbury was reached and the wagon unloaded and sent 
back to London. A signal was made to the Golden Royal for a 
boat and as soon as it came alongside the jetty, the trunk was 
taken aboard, John and Fitzgerald took farewell of their friends 
and were rowed away to the vessel that, during the past month or 
two, had virtually been their home, 

Messages were sent to the other nine ships, which at once sent 
to the Golden Royal for their share of the bounty. 

For a few more days they lay at anchor off Tilbury and then 
news came through that Lord Howard of Effingham and the main 
English Fleet was approaching the Thames estuary. On hearing 
this a wave of excitement spread through John’s little ships as 
their coming should mean permission granted them to sail once 
more for Melcombe. 

The English Fleet arrived and John went over to the Ark 
Royal where Lord Howard welcomed him. After congratulating 
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him on his Knighthood, Howard thanked them all for their 
services and gave them permission to leave for home as soon as 
they liked. 

This news was quickly passed to the other ships and all was 
immediately hustle and excitement as they prepared to leave on 
the morning tide. 

As they sailed past the main Fleet cheers were exchanged with 
each ship and then they continued on round the North Foreland 
and down the Channel. They had a fair breeze and on the follow- 
ing day entered Portsmouth Harbour. 

Here they bade farewell to Captains Clifford and Fitzgerald 
and their men, and left on the final stage of their voyage home, 
through the Solent and round St. Alban’s Head, when the look- 
out reported that Melcombe was in sight. Here the Revenge and 
the Jacob left them and set their course for Lyme. 

In the meantime all Weymouth and Melcombe were agog with 
excitement. Joan and the children had returned from Frampton 
and were once again in the Coneygar. The news the messenger 
had brought had quickly circulated from mouth to mouth through- 
out the two towns and everyone was eagerly looking forward to 
the return of their menfolk and to seeing their new Knight. It 
was quite unique for the townsfolk to have a Knight of their own, 
one who had grown up in their midst. 

The Watch at the Looking Place was doubled and finally the 
long awaited message came : 

“Sail, hull down on the horizon, out by the Head.” 

Every man, and not a few women, appointed themselves town 
criers as they raced along the streets spreading the news. From 
their homes folk came pouring out in their hundreds to the quay- 
side and jetty. Joanand her son almost raced to the jetty, although 
they knew they would only prolong the weary but exciting wait. 

At last the ships approached and hove-to off the Nose. 
Here the boatmen took them in tow and, one by one, they came 
into the Harbour. The Weymouth ships entered first and berthed 
on the Weymouth quays where the crews were welcomed by their 
wives and parents. 

Most of the Weymouth folk had, however, crossed the ferry 
to welcome the Golden Royal because this little ceremony of 
welcome to Sir John promised to provide the greater excitement. 
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Once their individual welcomes were over, however, the crews 
of the Weymouth ships and their relatives quickly crossed the 
harbour and joined the growing crowd on the other side. 

The Melcombe quay was packed as the Golden Royal moored 
alongside. John was not by nature a vain man, but he felt this was 
a really special occasion and had carefully dressed in his new 
Admiral’s uniform. 

Joan, too, had anticipated some kind of ceremony and had 
prudently ordered their horses to be brought to the quayside. 

The Golden Royal brought up with a grinding of “fenders” at 
the quay near the Long Cellar, mooring ropes were quickly 
secured to the bollards and the gangway was thrown aboard. 
John stepped ashore amid the cheers of the crowd. The Mayors 
of both towns and members of their Corporations stood on the 
quay. Mockett, with an address of welcome, was just going to 
step forward when all the planned ceremony was upset by young 
John, who broke away from his mother and literally threw him- 
self into his father’s arms. 

Tom’s wife ran to meet her husband and the wives and parents 
of the rest of the crew followed this excellent example. Prepared 
speeches were forgotten and the carefully prepared official welcome 
evaporated like a morning mist. 

The excitement eventually quietened down and John was able 
to greet the Mayors and the Councillors. Some of the crowd 
began to disperse and John’s father and mother started to walk 
back to the Coneygar. John himself now turned to bid farewell to 
Tom and the members of his crew, then, mounting his horse and 
taking his son in front of him he rode, with Joan at his side, 
through the cheering crowds and back to their home. 

That evening was an exciting and long remembered re-union. 
After the evening meal the whole family and most of the staff 
gathered to hear John’s story. 

John took George and Bridget upon his knee and Joan and 
the other children sat at his side. Old John, who was seated 
opposite with his wife, was glowing with pride. 

First the gifts purchased in London were distributed and 
Joan received her two new gowns and hat. This delayed things 
for a short time whilst Joan, her mother, and the seamstress 
examined them and decided how best any minor alterations could 
be made. 
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Then John told his story to the assembled company, right from 
the day the Golden Royal left Melcombe, the joining up with the 
main Fleet at Plymouth, the Admirals’ Conference, the Armada 
and Calais, but when he came to Tilbury he dwelt more upon the 
Queen and less upon his own Knighthood. Then he told of 
London and the Fair on the South Bank of the Thames. This 
delighted the children who asked no end of questions. 

Finally the children were sent to bed and the staff dismissed. 
Now alone with his wife and parents, John produced two pipes 
and some tobacco. Both had heard much about this new amuse- 
ment, but John’s father had never tried it and John himself had had 
but one or two pipes to date. John’s father was very excited as 
his son filled the pipes and with a lighted taper ignited the tobacco. 
Soon small clouds of smoke began to fill the room as the women- 
folk looked on with interest and some amazement. The menfolk 
voted the new entertainment excellent, even if a little later their 
stomachs slightly objected to the new treatment received, but the 
womenfolk finally came to the conclusion that the whole thing was 
quite disgusting. 

It was then as the night progressed and as they sipped their 
ale, that John continued his story. He told of the incident in 
Chancery Lane and the story of Captain Fitzgerald and Lady 
Twyne. Joan and her mother were very sympathetic with the 
Captain and many questions followed which made the conversat- 
ion continue well into the night. At this moment some of his 
retainers were relating the Admiral’s story to a crowded Long 
Cellar, sometimes exaggerating it a little to obtain the required 
effect, with the result that most of it was general knowledge 
throughout the two towns on the following day. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
THE RECEPTION 


ALTHOUGH John and Joan had been quite happy about 
the homecoming, poor Mocket was very distressed that the official 
welcome he had prepared for use at the quayside was in his opinion 
such a flop. He discussed the matter with his Recorder, Mr. 
Hanam, and in turn they both sought the advice of the four 
Parliamentary Representatives of the Boroughs, Messrs. L. 
Pembroke, J. Brooke, Robert Swayne and Laurence Thomson. 
All agreed that some sort of Civic Welcome should be given to 
Admiral Sir John Browne and the Captains of their little fleet. 

Consequently, a day or so later, a message was received at the 
Coneygar inviting John and his father to this reception. Both 
realised that this would be an official affair and John senior donned 
his best clothes and strapped his sword to his side whilst his son 
dressed in his new uniform. They ordered four of their horses to 
be saddled and, mounting, rode to the Guildhall, followed by 
their servants. 

News had spread rapidly in the towns about this reception and 
as they entered St. Edmund Street they found the roadway lined 
on either side by the townspeople of both Weymouth and Mel- 
combe. Already this crowd had lustily cheered the Merchant 
Captains as they had arrived and they now awaited to give a 
final cheer to Sir John. 

The Guildhall, or Town Hall, of Melcombe was a stone 
building with a steeply-cambered roof. At the east end was a 
wooden turret which acted as a ventilator, whilst at the west end, 
set high in the gable, was a large stone-faced window with four 
panes of leaded lights set in lattice frames. Just below this window 
was a lean-to roof that covered the small Custom House to the 
right of the Guildhall. The front had three large windows which 
looked out upon St. Edmund Street, and immediately below these 
windows a small canopy, supported by eight pillars, jutted out 
over the pavement. It was beneath this canopy and to the right of 
the entrance doors that the stocks and pillory stood. 
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John and his father dismounted, handed their horses to their 
servants, and entering the building mounted the stairs to the 
Council Chamber. This was crowded to the doors, but room was 
made for them to pass through to a small platform at its west end. 
As they approached they were welcomed by the Mayor, who was 
dressed in his newly-acquired gown and fur corselet. With him, 
in similar attire, were one or two of the leading councillors, the 
Pitts, J. Payne and the widow Buckler. John took a seat on the 
right of the Mayor, adjacent to his eight Captains, while seated 
behind him were the four Members of Parliament and Hanam, 
the Recorder. His father was seated on the left of the Mayor 
with some of his old Melcombe friends, Mousell, Howard, Trench- 
ard, Allyn, Payne, Bond and Robert Freake. 

Mockett then read his address of welcome. He had spent 
many hours preparing this and was keenly disappointed when it 
could not be used at the arrival of the Golden Royal. Hanam and 
the Members of Parliament added their congratulations and finally 
Sir John was called upon to make his speech. 

Once again the story of the Armada had to be told, but this 
time Sir John wisely concentrated upon the good work done by his 
Captains and their crews. The story of how and why they had 
sailed between Portland and the Race was loudly applauded, so 
also was Tom Stone when Sir John gave him the full credit for his 
wise strategy in this move. All present were delighted that their 
little ships had followed Admiral Frobisher during this part of the 
engagement off Portland. 

One or two present had actually watched it from the cliff- 
tops of Portland, but were excited to hear the facts from those who 
had actually taken part in the battle. 

The little reception was drawing to a close, and then Hugh 
Rendell and J. Brook stepped forward and handed a parchment to 
the Mayor, which he presented to Sir John with an appropriate 
little speech. It proved to be beautifully inscribed with an Address 
of Welcome and the congratulations of the town to their new 
Knight. 

Servants then entered the Hall and a large cask of port was 
broached. Tankards were filled and handed to each member of 
the company present and finally the Loyal Toast was drunk. John 
was a very proud man. He had welcomed the Reception, but as 
he lifted his tankard to drink his Sovereign’s health, his mind 
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flashed back to Tilbury and for a moment he saw once again those 
laughing eyes and the bewitching lips. Therefore it was with all 
sincerity that he audibly added, ‘“‘God Bless her.” 

The ceremonial side of the event over, all present began to 
talk at once and many pressed forward to shake Sir John by the 
hand and to congratulate the Captains. By now the crowd in 
St. Edmund Street was greater than ever and when Mocket opened 
one of the windows and leaned out he was greeted by a roar of 
cheers. As these subsided he informed the crowd that there would 
be bonfires and festivities on the sands and dunes that evening. 
This brought a fresh round of cheers and cries for Sir John. 
Mockett drew back and John looked out of the window upon the 
cheering crowd below. Fortunately the noise was too great for 
him to make a speech, because John, who had just caught sight of 
Joan and the children in the crowd below, had a lump in his 
throat. He just gave a cheery wave and shouted : 

“Thanks to you all.” 

That evening a chain of bonfires ringed the shore of the Bay 
and fiddlers provided the music for the dancing throng. All the 
sailors from the ships were present and the local crowds were 
augmented by folk from Portland, Upwey, Preston, and even 
Dorchester. John and Joan walked along the roadway by the 
sands and stopped at the Windmill surveying the scene. What 
amazed John most was where all the girls had come from. There 
seemed to be lasses everywhere and his seamen were having an 
even more exciting time than they had had recently at Tilbury. 
Ale was plentiful and the dancing and singing continued well 
into the night. 

True, as the night continued, there were one or two fights, 
principally between Weymouth and Melcombe men, but the 
Watch, which had been augmented for the occasion, was fairly 
lenient and consequently the Courts were not too busy on the 
following days. 

After all the towns had been through they had a right to 
rejoice and even the normally long-faced Puritans were letting 
their hair down a bit on this night — a night that would long be 
remembered in South Dorset. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
THE BRIDGE, 1597 


DURING the sixteenth century Weymouth and Melcombe 
with their joint harbour was among the most important ports in 
England. Weymouth had wine as a staple import and received 
supplies from Spain, Portugal, and Anjou and the vineyards of 
France. 

Melcombe was rather less fortunate however, having only 
wool as its staple. And in recent years the political turn of events 
in the Low Countries had badly affected the export of Dorset wool 
to Flushing and Antwerp. For years there had been serious 
quarrels, often ending in actual hostilities, between the two towns 
and this had had a bad effect upon the national economy as a whole. 
It was for this reason that Queen Elizabeth I. had in 1571 granted a 
Charter uniting the two towns as Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 
The quarrels did not cease, however, and very little progress was 
made towards real unity. Then came the threat of the Spanish 
invasion and all thought of any change was put on one side for 
some years. Now, however, a reasonable degree of peace had 
been restored and trade in the harbour had been resumed, with 
the result that there was a growing body of agreement in the towns 
for the construction of a bridge across the harbour. When, 
therefore, Sir John and his father attended a meeting in the Guild- 
hall in 1595, there was just a slight hope that a united decision would 
be reached. 

They were greeted by Mr. R. Pitt, the Mayor, and sat for a 
time listening to the renewed disputes. Whatever the towns- 
people as a whole felt about the matter it was obvious that the 
councillors were very divided in their opinions. Some considered 
that the whole project was a complete waste of money. Others, 
led by Mockett, strongly favoured the building of a bridge. When, 
however, it came to finance, then Melcombe was only prepared to 
contribute £9 Os. Od. and Weymouth £2 Os. Od. At this point 
when the meeting seemed to have reached deadlock, Sir John rose 
to speak. 
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“Mr. Mayor and fellow councillors, I beg you to reconsider 
your approach to this problem most carefully. Even before the 
Royal Charter united our two towns we were seriously considering 
the building of a bridge, and Alderman Wall was appointed our 
treasurer for the project. Arrangements were started to obtain 
sixty-eight trees from the New Forest and negotiations were 
opened with the Island of Portland to obtain stone. Later a 
government grant of £700 was obtained for improvements to our 
harbour, which cost £1,000, but we had no difficulty in obtaining 
the £300 balance. It rather amazes me, therefore, that we can now 
only contribute so small a sum as £11 towards a bridge. During 
the recent period of danger to our country we were able to unite 
and make a considerable contribution to Her Majesty’s Navy. 
There was never a time in our history when we achieved so much, 
not only for ourselves, but in doing so we created a spirit of good- 
will towards us throughout the land. It is by the cessation of our 
own quarrels and the establishment of a spirit of goodwill that we 
can contribute most to our country and, incidentally, benefit 
ourselves. You will remember, gentlemen, that Sir Winston 
Churchill offered to contribute £50 to such a bridge, and may still 
be willing to co-operate in this generous way. Iam confident that 
once we ourselves give some mutual co-operation to each other the 
necessary money will be found. As such agreement seems at 
present to be impossible, I propose that the whole matter be 
referred to the Privy Council in London.” 

As John sat down a fesh babble of argument began between 
the councillors. Here and there fights started, and in one case 
a councillor actually drew his dagger. 

John and his father sat and watched, but slowly Sir John 
began to appreciate that the trend of the meeting was swaying 
towards his resolution. Those who did not want a bridge saw in 
the resolution a means of washing their hands of the whole affair, 
whilst Mockett and his supporters hoped that with the help of the 
Privy Council and the London merchants they might eventually get 
their bridge. Pitt finally called the meeting to order and the vote 
on Sir John’s resolution was taken. It was passed, and orders 
were given for Hanam to draw up a full report and forward it to 
the Privy Council. 

As John and his father walked back to the Coneygar old 
John shrugged his shoulders and muttered, 
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“Failed again !” 

Sir John was not, however, so pessimistic and pointed out that 
Parliament and the city merchants were anxious to have such a 
bridge because they knew it would facilitate trade in the port. 
He therefore felt that they would get a strong backing in London. 

In this he proved correct. Negotiations were prolonged and 
Mockett was seething with impatience whilst the opposers of the 
scheme were rubbing their hands together with glee. 

Atlastthe ordercame. The bridge was to be built and most of 
the financial cost was to be met by merchants in London. It wasa 
great day for Mockett who, for over a quarter-of-a-century, had 
fought consistently for this bridge. 

Gradually the interest and excitement increased amongst the 
townspeople. Even those who had been against a bridge were to 
be seen daily watching its construction. Although a certain 
amount of stone had been quarried from Bincleaves for the con- 
struction of the harbour, it had been decided to use Portland stone 
for parts of the new bridge. This was laden on barges at Castle- 
town and brought by sea to Weymouth harbour. 

In the meantime wagons were arriving almost daily with 
trees from the New Forest and at all times there were crowds of 
youngsters gathered round the carpenters on the small green at the 
bottom of St. Thomas Street watching them adze and saw the 
timber. Slowly the structure rose. On the Weymouth side there 
were eight small arches and a wooden roadway that rose on a 
slope of about one-in-six. A similar number of arches with a 
slightly steeper slope rose from the end of St. Thomas Street. The 
central span was a drawbridge operated by winches. 

At last the task was finished and it was appropriate that once 
again Mockett was Mayor for its official opening. 

There was a goodly crowd for the occasion and the procession 
left the Guildhall, led by Mockett and the Town Clerk, Mr. 
Keats. Mr. Bond of Sutton, who had contributed £40 towards the 
cost of the bridge, had a place of honour immediately behind the 
Mayor and was accompanied by Lord Bindon of Lulworth Castle 
and Lady Howard. 

Admiral Sir John Browne followed, accompanied by F. 
Hawley, Esq., who was acting Vice-Admiral for the County of 
Dorset. With them walked Sir G. Trenchard of Wolverton House, 
Dorchester who had but recently been knighted, followed by the 
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Recorder and Bailiffs. Members of the Council brought up the 
rear. 

The simple ceremony over, they returned to the Guildhall 
where they were royally entertained by Mockett and the Corporat- 
ion. It was amusing to note that those who in the past had shown 
most opposition to the bridge were now loudest in its praise. 

Mockett and Sir John stood chatting later in the afternoon and 
Sir John expressed his doubt as to whether or not the bridge would 
eventually heal the strife between the two towns. Mockett was 
much more optimistic, however, and felt certain that as the people 
mingled more easily, misunderstandings would decrease and many 
of the quarrels become a thing of the past. His only regret was 
that a toll had to be paid to cross the bridge. In much of this he 
proved correct, although it took many years before the quarrels 
ceased, and even longer before the spirit of distrust disappeared and 
the townspeople lived together in real harmony. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 
CHRISTOPHER HODDER — 1550-1590 


The secret path is e’er a thrill 

To those who tread its way — 
Beckoning ever onward still 

Until a brighter day. 


HENRY Hodder stood with his wife at the window of their 
home in the High Street, Weymouth. Henry was gazing across 
the harbour and glancing at the sky as the evening shadows 
lengthened. 

“‘Where’s that young cub gone ?’, he muttered. “It’s past 
the time that he were home for his evening meal.” 

Mrs. Hodder laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Don’t fret, Henry. He’ll be alright.” 

Just as she spoke there was a knock at their door and she 
hastened to open it. 

“You bad lad, being so late. Your father has been worried 
to death in case you had been fighting with some of those Melcombe 
lads.” 

A tall, well-built lad in his early twenties put his arm round 
his mother’s shoulder, gave her a squeeze, and replied, 

“Oh! mall right, Mum, and I have got some real news for 
you and Dad.” 

Together they entered the kitchen and sat down for the evening 
meal. As Mrs. Hodder bustled around serving it, Hodder turned 
to his son, 

‘Well, lad, what’s the great news you have ?”’ 

Christopher realised that the moment of danger had passed 
and eagerly began his tale. 

“Well, you know, Dad, I have been spending the day with 
young John Browne in Melcombe. His father, Sir John, is 
letting his son teach me to ride. True I can ride a bit, but have 
never really learnt properly. You see, Dad, you with your fishing 
boat, and us not having any horses of our own, there was not much 
chance. We got two fine mares from their stables and first rode 
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on the sands, then as the tide rose, we crossed the Narrows and had 
a canter on the Common. And what do you think, Dad ? He 
has promised that when I get good, I can ride over with him to 
Frampton to his grandfather’s place, where he and I can do some 
trout fishing in their stream and take a ride in their park.” 

Henry was silent for a few moments and young Christopher, 
spotting the gloom on his father’s face, anxiously awaited his reply. 

“Well, Chris, I can’t say that I mind all that much, but I want 
you to promise me to be careful. You see, years ago Sir John and 
I were very good friends, although he were Melcombe and I were 
Weymouth. More than once I have helped to tow one of his ships 
up the harbour ; he has never objected and always paid me the 
same price as he paid the Melcombe men. But he has gone up in 
the world now — when the Queen made him a Knight, and the 
Navy folk an Admiral, we saw less and less of one another. Now 
folks say that they are less Melcombe folk and more Frampton 
in their ideas. That’s why I say, be very careful, lad.”’ 

He paused a moment and then added, 

**T know Sir John would stand by you if there were any trouble, 
but Old John, his father, was always a strict old fellow’’. 

“Alright, Dad,’ was the ready response. “I promise I will 
not let you down, but horse riding is just great, and I am looking 
forward to proving to young John that I am as good a fisherman 
as he is.” 

The meal finished, grace was said, and shortly afterwards 
Christopher kissed his parents good-night and retired to his 
bedroom. 

Hodder moved the candle over to the fireplace and sat reading 
to his wife for a time. Finally he put the books back into the 
cupboard, locked the door, blew out one candle and, taking the 
other in his hand, led his wife to their bedroom which overlooked 
the High Street. He carefully drew the curtains across the small 
latticed windows and then, going to the small cupboard, unlocked 
it, took out two silver candlesticks and two statuettes of the Virgin 
and St. Joseph, which, with a crucifix, he carefully arranged on 
their dressing-table. Taking his Rosary in his left hand, he handed 
another to his wife and together they knelt saying their Rosary 
together. As they rose he put his arm round his wife, kissed her, 
and blowing out the candles he restored them to the cupboard 
with their other treasurers and locked the door. He placed the 
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remaining candle by her bedside and they undressed and climbed 
into bed. There was silence for a while and then Henry, stroking 
his wife’s cheek with his left hand, felt a tear beneath her eye. 
There was silence again for a few minutes, then kissing her, he 
said, 

“I know it is terribly difficult, my dear. Much more for us 
than for young Christopher, but somehow we must try to stick it 
out. I know you feel that we should not tramp out to Wyke 
Church every Sunday. We both feel itso much. There we used 
to attend Mass each week and hear the beautiful Latin service. 
It was to us both a kind of Holy Language. Now, although 
the words are much the same, spoken in English they don’t some- 
how seem the same. Then, too, those long evangelical sermons 
are almost unbearable. But you see, my dear, it just cannot be 
helped. We cannot afford to pay heavy fines, nor can we take 
too great a risk for young Christopher’s sake. You know, dear, 
when I went over to Chideock last year and met that priest, I 
told him all about it and he gave us a dispensation as long as we 
remained faithful and attended a Mass whenever possible.” 

“T know, dear,’ came the reply. “But I do worry at times 
about young Chris. I have tried to teach him all I can about our 
faith : I think he understands and will be cautious.. Then maybe 
in time it will all come right again.” 

Henry gave a sigh. 

“That is what worries me so much about John Browne. 
You see, my dear, they are very, very Protestant. All those 
estates of theirs at Frampton once belonged to the Priory there. 
The old boy has pulled down the Chapel ruins and built his house 
on the same site using the very stones to do so. That is why I 
worry a bit, if Chris should be indiscreet, old John the grandfather, 
might talk.” 

His wife took his hand. 

“Don’t worry, my dear, I feel sure we can trust Chris, he loves 
us both and realises how serious a mistake could be.” 

They lay in silence for a time and then Henry said, 

“There is one bit of good news I have to tell you. There is a 
priest ontheIsland. He is being sheltered carefully and I have had 
a message from Shorty Comben and his wife telling us that if we 
can get over to their place to-morrow evening, he will hear our 
confessions and say Mass in their home. Several of the Islanders 
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will be coming, but they are afraid to let the news get around on the 
mainland. You must not say a word to Chris. Just say we are 
visiting the Combens and want him to come with us, then later, 
just before we arrive, we can tell him. Now get thee to sleep, 
dear, and just pray that all will be well.” 

The following evening they left their home and, climbing the 
steps of Chapelhay, they paused by the little chapel of St. Nicholas. 
Henry looked at the little church and gave a sigh. 

“Pity, my son, that itis no longer used. We fishermen always 
looked upon it as our own little Church and many a time as a lad 
I can remember praying there before we went out fishing, or 
giving thanks when we returned from a stormy passage.” 

‘Aye, Father, but that was in the days before Old Hal pulled 
down the Priory in Melcombe and used the stones to build that 
Castle at Sandsfoot.” 

They continued crossing the fields towards Wyke and event- 
ually reached the ferry. Here they had to wait whilst the ferryman 
pulled his boat across by the rope. They stepped aboard and were 
hauled over to the Portland side. 

A long and rather tiring walk along the rough road by the 
Chesil Bank followed, but at last they arrived at Portland. Henry 
doused the candle in their lantern and together they walked across 
the Common towards the Castle. Hodder then told Christopher 
the real reason for their journey and their hearts warmed to him 
when they saw his obvious pleasure. At a house near the Castle 
they knocked on the door and were welcomed by Shorty Comben. 
He ushered them into a room at the rear of the house where a 
number of Portlanders were already present. After welcoming 
handshakes they sat chatting while one after another departed to a 
room upstairs where the Priest was awaiting to hear their confes- 
sions. Comben arranged the candles and crucifix on a small table 
and a few minutes later the Priest joined them, said Mass and 
gave to each the Sacrament. 

At the conclusion they embraced and left one by one by the 
back door that led out on to the Common. Henry, his wife, and 
Christopher remained and the Priest quietly drew Chris to one side 
and departed with him to the room upstairs once more. 

Patiently Henry and his wife waited until the Priest and their 
son returned. Shorty and his wife joined them and they took 
refreshments together. Comben then went to the front door and 
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glanced up and down the road. All was clear, and after they had 
received a blessing from the Priest, they departed and started on 
their way to Weymouth once more. 

When they reached the Chesil, Henry stooped down, and, 
shielded by his son, struck his flint and kindled a small flame from 
which he lit the candle in his lantern. Its flickering light was just 
enough to guide his wife’s steps, as they started on their long walk 
home. They were silent for a time and then Henry turned to his 
son. 

“Did Father have a talk to you about the dangerous times 
we live in ?” 

Yes, Sir. 

“Tam so glad, my son, and I feel sure for all our sakes you will 
be careful. Idon’t think our Queen is all that bad. True, when 
she came to the throne, she was very young and hated her sister. 
It was at that time that her Bishops and Statesmen were able to use 
alot of influence. I don’t think she ever really approved of all the 
persecution we have had to endure. She dislikes the Puritans quite 
as much as us. She has, however, a certain amount of cupidity 
and enjoys the revenue from those fines. That is why she approves 
that wretched law that compels us to go to one of her Churches 
every Sabbath. You see, lad, we cannot afford the fines, so we 
have to obey the law. Old folk like your mother and me can 
easily remain true to our faith, but the youngsters will grow up 
knowing nothing but this new religion. Some, like you, Christ- 
opher, will remain true, and it is those few who will silently keep 
the Faith until in God’s good time we are allowed to worship 
openly again in this land. She is a brave woman, our Queen, and 
walks freely among her people in all parts of our land. You see, 
lad, but a short time ago the danger from Spain was very present, 
with all that talk that we might rise and help the Invader. What 
think you of that, my son ?” 

Chris thought for a while. “‘No, Dad, I don’t believe that 
any English Catholic would ever help the Spaniards. After all, 
we are Englishmen.” 

At last they reached the ferry and Henry went forward to the 
ferryman’s hut. He returned with the call, 

“We are in luck, my dear, old White is the ferryman tonight 
and he is one of us.” 
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They entered the boat and were pulled across to the Weymouth 
side. On the shore they shook hands with White, who murmured, 

“Our Lady guard you all, Master Hodder.” 

They continued on their journey keeping to the common 
lands and fields, avoiding the rough tracks that led through 
Wyke or near Sandsfoot. Reaching the Chapel, they sheltered 
for a time until the Watch with their braziers passed through 
High Street and departed over the bridge into Melcombe. Then 
Henry, leaving his wife with his son, slipped down the steps into 
High Street, opened his door and entered hishome. A few minutes 
later he admitted his wife and son and they retired happily to bed. 
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EPILOGUE 


1627 


A humble and courageous soul 
Sails bravely to the West ; 

Death offers the eventual goal, 
Safe harbouring and rest. 


FOR over fify years La Rochelle had been a thorn in the side 
of France, harbouring reactionary elements, and at times openly 
at war with the Government in Paris. Recently its fleets had 
blockaded the mouth of the Gironde and stopped all trade with 
Bordeaux. Louis XIII and Cardinal Richelieu advised the 
destruction of this wasps nest and the French Fleets and Armies 
had begun the attack on Rochelle. In England an entirely differ- 
ent view was taken. We were at war with France and anything 
that could weaken our enemy was welcome. But there was another 
fact that won the hearts of nearly all Englishmen. Following the 
Reformation, Rochelle had become the centre of Calvinism in 
France and hostilities were constantly breaking out between the 
Protestants of La Rochelle and the Catholic kingdoms to the 
East. The massacre of the Huguenots some fifty years earlier 
was still fresh in the minds of the English who were reminded of it 
from time to time by refugees from the Continent. 

There was, therefore, among the ruling classes a strong 
demand for intervention to aid La Rochelle. 

An attempt had been made two years before, but this had 
failed badly and now a new fleet was being assembled and Admiral 
Sir John Browne was in charge of the small flotilla that sailed from 
Weymouth and Melcombe. Once again the Golden Royal had 
been re-fitted and carried new cannon amidships. There was 
also a small military detachment on board. 

They were all new faces that greeted John as he went aboard — 
that is, all but those of two old friends who were with him again. 
Tom Stone, his old ship’s Master, was sailing the Golden Royal 
once more, and by a co-incidence the troops on board were under 
the command of Captain Fitzgerald. True they were all nearly 
forty years older and in their sixties. 
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Tom, however, was alert as ever and looked every inch the 
sailor that he was. Fitzgerald, although slightly the younger of 
the three, had aged the most. John, though sixty-eight, was still 
a fine figure of a man and looked even more the Admiral to-day 
than when as a young man he had first acquired that rank. 

The Golden Royal \ed the small flotilla of ships out of the 
harbour, cheered by the townsfolk on either quay. Joan, with 
her son at her side, stood on the jetty to wave their farewell. 
Assembling in the Bay, they set sail, rounded Portland, and stood 
off down channel to rendezvous with the rest of the Fleet. 

As they crossed West Bay, John, Tom, and Captain Fitz- 
gerald stood amidships chatting. Suddenly John stopped and, 
bending down, picked up one of the cannon balls and turned to 
Tom. 

“Do you realise that but for one small cannon ball I should 
be but a poor man. That ball you fired which broke the mast of 
that Moorish galley made all the difference to my life. Had it 
missed they would have captured the Golden Royal and you with it 
my friend. No Golden Royal — no fortune ; no estate at Framp- 
ton ; no action against the Armada ; no promotion to Admiral, 
and, finally, no Knighthood.” 

He replaced the cannon ball on the deck and, turning, put one 
hand upon each of his friends shoulders. 

“Just a ball of iron, but it made all that difference.” 

With that he turned and left them, striding forward to the 
prow where he stood gazing out to sea. 

Tom turned to Fitzgerald. 

“T suppose the old boy is right, but he seems a bit gloomy 
to-day.” 

“Of course he is right,’ was Fitzgerald’s prompt reply. 
“Look at me. Fortune has passed me by all right. When I went 
with Sir Philip Sydney to Flushing, I got a silly wound and was 
sent home again. [I sailed with you against the Armada and just 
watched you fellows do all the fighting. Now, forty years on, and 
I am still a Captain. Now I have got another chance, but, by gad, 
Pll wager something turns up to spoil it.” 

They turned into the cabin and Tom suggested a drink might 
cheer them up a bit. A few minutes later as they sat at the table, 
a sailor scrambled up the steps and burst into the cabin with a cry, 
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“Sir ! sir ! the Admiral is ill. He has collapsed up in the 
bows.” 

They rapidly followed the sailor forward and there lay John 
Browne, his face very white and a trickle of blood staining his 
beard. They carefully carried him back to his cabin and laid him 
on his bunk. Tom sent for an apothecary who was on board, 
who came with his leeches and a little blood-letting followed. 
However, John stayed in a coma and things looked grave. 

At last he opened his eyes and placing his hand on Tom’s said 
in a whisper, 

“This is the end, Tom. Promise me you will take me home, 
so that I can rest near Joan at Frampton.” 

Tom gave his word and tried to cheer John up, but it was 
obvious that he was sinking fast. He fell into a coma again, 
finally his breathing stopped and the old Admiral had finished his 
last voyage. 

Not long after the look-out reported the main Fleet ahead and 
eventually they joined it. Tom reported the death of Sir John to 
the Admiral, who promptly ordered Tom to return and take Sir 
John back to Melcombe. The Golden Royal put about and, as the 
sun was sinking in the west, sailed eastwards across West Bay 
towards Portland and Melcombe, left so shortly before. 

Once again the knocker banged on the door in the Coneygar, 
and once again a messenger brought the news that the Golden 
Royal was in the Bay. Joan, now grey-haired, hastened forward, 
an anxious look in her eyes. Turning to her son, she said, 

“Something is very wrong, John, he would never have come 
back otherwise.” 

They quickly donned their cloaks and hastened to the jetty. 
Shortly after their arrival they were joined by a small crowd of 
Melcombe folk. The boatmen were again racing up the harbour 
to tow the Golden Royal in. Anxiously every eye gazed at the 
approaching craft as it slowly moved towards them. 

As it passed them on the jetty, Tom gravely bowed and from 
his action Joan felt sure now that something was seriously wrong. 
Then some of the sailors shouted the news to their womenfolk and 
John led his mother away. 

Tom later reported to their home and tried to console Joan, 
finally turning to her son, 

‘He wished to be taken to Frampton, sir.” 
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“It shall be as he wished, Tom. Will you come with us ?” 

Messengers were hastily sent to Frampton with the news. 
Later in the morning John’s coach and one of his wagons stood at 
the quayside. Slowly the crew carried the rough wooden coffin 
from the Golden Royal and placed it on the wagon. Young John 
and Tom, taking Joan by the arm, led her to the coach. The little 
crowd standing by, including Mr. and Mrs. Hodder and their 
son Christopher, doffed their caps and bowed their heads. 

Slowly the wagon, followed by the coach, left the quay and 
turned up St. Thomas Street. The last journey to Frampton had 
begun. 

The little crowd began to melt away and Hodder turned to his 
wife with the remark, 

“He were a good man, lass, though he were a strong Protestant, 
but he tried to do right by all folk and he were a brave Englishman.” 

His son just murmured, 

“Aye, Dad” and his wife, quietly crossing herself, said in a 
whisper, 

“God rest his soul.” 


THE END 


John Browne’s House 
John Browne’s Tomb 


Block House Fort 
Bowling Alley 
Coneygar Ditch 
Cotton Fort 
The Common 
Custom House 
Dead Man’s Bay 
Golden Royal 
Hell Lane 

The Hole 

Jetty Fort 
Looking Place 
Long Cellar .. 
The Midden .. 
Mount Joy Fort 
The Narrows 
The Nose 
Norembegua . . 
Barbary Coast 
Morowcos 
Priory Ruins .. 


The Pond 

Petticoat Lane 

The Race me 
Round House Fort .. 


Town Waste (or Midden) .. 


Windmill 
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GLOSSARY 


Lower Bond Street, Melcombe, now the White 
Hart Hotel. 


In Popes Church with his wife Joan at his 
side. 


End of Charlotte Row near Woolworths. 
Royal Terrace 

Bond Street 

Near the Cenotaph 

St. John’s Church and Greenhill 
Next to the old Guildhall 

West Bay 

Or ‘Golden Lion’ or ‘Royal’ 

Helen Lane 

Cove Row and Brewery Square 
Pavilion Theatre 

On the Nothe above Hope Square 
Quayside, bottom of St. Mary Street 
Alexandra Gardens 

Top of St. Mary Street 

Just south of the Cenotaph 

The Nothe 

Newfoundland 

Algeria and Morocco 

Moroccans 


Area bounded by St. Mary Street, St. Alban 
Street, East Street and the Car Park 


Present site of Midland Bank 

Petit Coeur Lane, now St. Alban Street 
Between Portland Bill and the Shambles 
Near Promenade at top of St. Alban Street 
Alexandra Gardens 

Gloucester Hotel 
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